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LUNCH FOR DADDY, PAINTED BY N. C. WYETH 





A TOP-FLIGHT VALUE 


- Of popiilar price 


T’S just like finding money 
I to get this big husky work- 
horse of a Goodyear “R-1” 
truck tire at such moderate 
price. 


It’s got everything that makes 
Goodyear truck tires the 
world’s first choice! Super- 
tough, thick, extra-mileage 
tread. Deep-cut,road-gripping 
traction. Heavy shoulder lugs 
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TRUCK TIRES 


for extra protection against 
bruising — for greater pull in 
ruts and soft ground. 


Full OVERSIZE, too! Built with 
patented Supertwist cord in 
every ply—the finest insurance 
against carcass failures. Only 
the world’s largest tire maker 
can give you a bull’s-eye value 


like this at prices $3 235 


starting as low as 
32 x 6—8-ply 


FOR QUICK F 


RIENDLY SERVICE PATR 
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WINNING NEW FRIENDS 
"BY THE THOUSANDS: 
PLYMOUTH Aaradhing 





“THE RIDE 

GOT ME.. 

THAT AND 
THE PRICE” 


“T heard all kinds of good things 
about the Plymouth ‘Roadking’,”’ 
says Mr. C. J. Votaw, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana.‘‘But the real surprise 
was to find that this big, luxuri- 
ous car is priced with the lowest! 
And when I took the wheel and 
drove the ‘Roadking’— well, I just 
had to buy...and Isuream glad!” 


“T heard so much about the Plym- 
outh ‘Roadking’,’’ says Miss Flor- 
ence Hermann, Kansas City, Mo., 
“that I finally went for a drive in 
one. I was utterly delighted at its 
comfort, and how easy it was to 
handle. And I never knew you 
‘could buy a Plymouth at that low 
price. Of course I bought one!”’ 


“IT COST 
LESS. 

AND I GOT 
MORE!” 


“When I heard people talking 
about the size and comfort of the 
Plymouth ‘Roadking,’ I expected 
it to cost more than the others,’’ 
‘ays Mr. Fred Smith of Los An- 
geles, Calif. ‘‘But, after seeing the 

'Price-tag, I took a ride. That told 
meall I needed to knowabout the 
car...I bought one!”’ 





Roadking 


PLYMOUTH 


5S-PASSENGER SEDAN 


68 


a Big 2, 


7] INVEST IN“THE CAR 
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THAT STANDS UP BEST”’ 




















—‘‘Detroit delivered price,’’ including front and rear bumpers 
and bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for 
headlight beam with indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray 
front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.3 
cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models start at $645; ‘‘De 
Luxe’”’ models slightly higher. Plymouth prices include All Fed- 
eral Taxes. State, local taxes not included. 











ES, people are buying this 

great car by the thousands 
...for its sensational new ride... 
and its many new features that 
mean extra value! 


BIGGEST OF THE 3 


In size, this popular Plymouth 
“Roadking” is easily the biggest 
and roomiest of the leading low- 
est-priced cars; nearly 7 inches 
longer than one; more than 10 
inches longer than the other. 
And everywhere, people are 
talking about its new ride...new 


faster steering, new easier han- 
dling and amazing new comfort. 
Remember, too, Plymouthis fa- 
mous for its outstanding safety. 


THRILLING POWER 


The Plymouth ‘‘ Roadking”’ is 
making a hit with its big, 82- 
horsepower ‘‘L-head’’ engine 
... giving you the benefit of bril- 
liant, full-powered performance 
withtopeconomy on every count. 

Owners report 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon of gas...plus record 
savings onoil, tires, valve grind- 


ings and every item of upkeep. 


EASY TO OWN 


Your present car will probably 
represent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price 
..-balance in surprisingly low 
monthly instalments. Stop in to- 
day and see this big Plymouth 
**Roadking’’...or phone your 
nearby Plymouthdealer. PLYM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, 
C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M, E.D.S.T. 


THE ““ROADKING’’ 
THE “‘DE LUXE”’ 
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THOUSANDS OF 
FARM FIELOS 


WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Sarva. PEMCE 


THE GZ FARM FENCE 
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Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Farm 
Fence gives you more for your money 
and more featuresthat save your money:— 

Strong, Tough Wire: Wheeling is the 
only fence made of the famous time- 
tested rust-resisting COP-R-LOY. 
Coating—Wheeling’s hot galvanizing 
process produces a ak heavy 
coating with pure zinc as the outer 
barrier to the weather and zinc-iron 
alloy next to and a part of the COP-R- 
LOY wire. Weaving—these weather- 
wearing wires, full weight and gauge, 
are wovenon modern precision looms; 
andevery rollispre-tested at the factory. 

No matter what style you select, you 
get a written and signed guarantee of 

th quality and service. For real fence 
economy and satisfaction, Wheeling 
is “the buy!” 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 













RUST RESISTING 
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HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


Start Planting for Fall and Winter 


By L.A. 


T IS more diffi- 

cult to get a stand 
of any kind of seed 
in summer than in 
spring. Conse- 
quently conditions 
should be made as 
nearly ideal as pos- 
sible for seed to germinate. Of these 
none is more important than prepar- 
ing the ground well by breaking and 
harrowing thoroughly. 





Then plant seed at least twice as 
deep as in spring, and after covering 
firm the soil by walking down the 
row or by some other method so as 
to bring the seed in direct contact 
with moist soil. This, followed with 
a light mulching of leaf mold or well 
rotted stable manure, will go a long 
way towards assuring a stand, es- 
pecially where small seed is being 
planted. 


Another item that is important is 
fertilizing. Feed the plants at this 
time of year even more liberally than 
in spring. 


@ Unless they were planted the lat- 
ter part of July I always try to plant 
some of the following during Au- 
gust, preferably during the first week: 


Collards 

Irish potatoes 
Roasting ear corn 
Swiss chard 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


Bush snapbeans 
Beets 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Chinese cabbage 
Carrots 
Early-maturing varieties of corn 
should be planted at this late date, 
such as Trucker’s Favorite, Jarvis 
Golden Prolific, Honey June, etc. I 
plant only a small part of my turnip 
crop this early, as I prefer the main 


ORCHARD TIPS 


NIVEN 


planting to be made during late Au- 


gust or early September. 


@ Although I have. said it many 
times, I want to repeat that both my. 
experience and observation convince 
me of the absolute necessity of deep 
setting of tomato, cabbage, collard, 
or other plants this time of year, so 
as to get the roots down in moist soil. 
If no more than an inch of the top 
of the tomato is out of the ground so 
much the better. 

If I haven’t made the second plant- 
ing of Kentucky Wonder or other 
type of pole snapbeans during July, I 
always put them in early in August. 
With an even break in weather con- 
ditions they will produce beans well 
before frost. 


@ During late July or early August 
I usually set some Charleston, Wake- 
field cabbage plants in order to have 
them ready by late fall. To go into 
the winter and last until Christmas 
and even beyond I like Flat Dutch 
and Savoy. The Savoy is very hardy. 
It will stand 10 or more degrees low- 
er temperature than most other va- 
rieties. 

Dusting with rotenone or Dutox 
will effectively control cabbage and 
collard worms. Apply once every 
two to three weeks. 


@ In planting Irish potatoes this 
time of year I make every effort to 
plant late in the afternoon or early in 
the morning. The rows are opened 
up for planting just ahead of the one 
dropping the potatoes. Then I cover 
about twice as deep as in spring, or 
about six to seven inches. This will 
get them down in moist ground and 
they will not dry out readily. 





F PEACH trees bore an unusually 

heavy crop this summer and have 
not made proper wood growth, or if 
the leaves are not a normal dark 
green color, give an application of 
one to 1% pounds of some quick- 
ly available nitrogen fertilizer now. 
Contrary to common opinion, such 
an application now will not make 
the trees more susceptible to winter 
injury. 
@ Poison bands put around apple 
trees now will catch many of the cod- 
ling moth worms which will soon be 
crawling down the trees, seeking 
cover under trash and other places 
for winter protection. 


@ It is during fall and early winter 
that fruit buds form on strawberry 
plants for next year’s berries. There- 
fore, a late summer and fall applica- 
tion of fertilizer is desirable. Give 
one during this month or early next, 


followed by another in October or 
early November. An application of 
1,000 pounds per acre, or 5 pounds 
per 100 feet of row space is none too 
much. Scatter it directly on the 
plants and sweep it off the leaves 
with brush or sacks. 


@ Rot of next year’s crop of grapes 
may be reduced considerably by giv- 
ing an application of bordeaux mix- 
ture to grapevines soon after all the 
grapes are picked. 


@ The pecan weevil is widespread 
and does serious damage to pecan 
nuts. By spreading sheets under 
the limbs and jarring the limbs once 
a week from the 10th to 15th of Au- 
gust to the middle of September, a 
big percentage of the weevils can be 
destroyed. This pest sticks its long 
bill in the young pecan nuts, causing 
them to drop off prematurely, often 
destroying the larger part of the crop. 
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WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 
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Has Served farmers 
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You couldn’t want stronger proof of 
superiorroofing valuethan Wheeling’s 
long record of dependable perform- 
ance... But Wheeling gives you more 
—constant improvements that make 
Wheeling always your best buy. 


Fire-proof, lightning-proof and 
weather-proof Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Roofings today are superior to 
any produced in the past, climaxing a 
long record of nearly a half century of 
service to American farmers in roofings, 
accessories and sheet metal necessities. 


Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roof- 
ings include all easy-to-lay styles of 
corrugated and V-Crimp. All are of 
the same high Wheeling quality, with 
Wheeling’s time-tested hot galvanized 
coatings for extra long life. Look for 
the Wheeling trade mark. It is your 
protection. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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CRIMSON CLOVER FOR WINTER COVER 


[N THE last few years crimson clover as a 

winter legume crop has rapidly grown in 
favor with Alabama and Georgia farmers. 
Last season successful results were reported all 
the way to the coast. 

Crimson clover not only furnishes good 
hay and grazing and holds and builds the soil, 
but it reseeds itself Many farmers are find- 
ing the seed a profitable new cash crop. 

For the benefit especially therefore of all 
farmers who will try the crop for the first 
time this winter we are summarizing grow- 
ing methods that have proved successful. We 
would not advise any new grower to plant 
crimson clover on a large scale until he be- 
comes familiar with it. 


@ [NocuLation.—Farmers in Hart County, 
Ga., where 8,000 acres of crimson clover were 
planted last year, have found that there are 
two good methods of inoculating the seed. 
Where clean seed is sowed, commercial inocu- 
lation is more convenient and with seed in the 
chaff incculated soil is usually more practical. 


L. C. Westbrook, now Georgia district agent 
and former Hart County agent, recommends 
that in inoculating a field the inoculated soil 
be broadcast and immediately harrowed or 
plowed under to prevent the sun from killing 
the inoculation. The seed should then be 
mixed with inoculated soil and sowed. Well 
screened manure added to an equal part of 
the inoculated soil will increase the effective- 
ness of the inoculation. 


@ Time, Rate or Seepinc.—Georgia farm- 
ers have decided that it is safest to sow crim- 
son clover seed just after a rain and cover the 
seed lightly with some type cultivator. Early 
seedings furnish much more winter cover and 
are much safer from winterkilling and sowing 
after the first good rain in September is rec- 
ommended. However, it may be sowed up 
to within two weeks of the average frost date 


with fair assurance of a stand. Seed in the 
chaff can be sowed earlier and on drier soils 
than clean seed, because rainfall heavy enough 
to cause the seed to germinate will support 
the young plants until they are well enough 
established in the soil to survive. 

Both Alabama and Georgia farmers have 
found it profitable to use at least 50 pounds 
of unhulled seed per acre. When clean seed 
is sowed 12 to 15 pounds per acre should be 
used. These rates apply when clover is 
seeded alone on open fields, on land occupied 
by crops, or on Bermuda sod for grazing. If 
sowed with small grain for grazing, one-half 
to two-thirds as much is sufficient. S. L.° 
Thornton, Hart County, Ga., farmer says that 
a 35-acre field of crimson clover on his farm 
three years ago furnished grazing for 73 head 
of cattle for 86 days. 


@ Metuop oF Sexpinc.—When crimson 
clover seed is sowed on clean land it is usually 
advisable to harrow the land before or after 
seeding. The surface of the soil should be 
loose and the sub-surface firm. E. D. Alex- 
ander, Georgia extension agronomist, sug- 
gests, however, that on soil already inoculated 
it is all right to sow the unhulled seed broad- 
cast without any preparation or covering. 

Stubble land or other areas with plenty of 
litter is ideally adapted to getting stands of 
crimson clover. Two to four hundred pounds 
of superphosphate or 400 pounds or more of 
basic slag per acre should be applied at or just 
before planting time if the preceding crop was 
not fertilized liberally with a fertilizer high 
in phosphorus. 


BULLETINS ON CRIMSON CLOVER 


Bulletin 452, Crimson Clover for Fertilizer, Feed, 
and Soil Protection; Bulletin 269, A Crimson Clover 
Seed Harvester Built from a Grain Binder Bulletin 
273, Power in Soil Conserving Crops, all obtainable 
from Georgia Extension Service, Athens. 

Crimson Clover—Leaflet No. 160, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 







































































THE DRYING UP OF VILLAGES 
Now that crops are laid by and nearly all farmers (except tobacco 


farmers and dairymen) have a little leisure, our editors themselves 
are inclined to relax a little. So instead of formal editorials this month we 
venture a rather informal, gossipy talk about all sorts of matters “from 
cabbages to kings.” 

First of all there was a trip the writer made over the week end to the 
old farm neighborhood where he was born and reared and where five 
generations of his family (including himself) have tilled the earth for 
a living. 

There have been lots of changes in one’s own lifetime—as the visitor is 
reminded immediately on alighting from bus or train at the village sta- 
tion .... lots of changes from the “horse and buggy days” of a genera- 
tion ago to our own automobile age. One reads of “ghost towns” in the 
abandoned mining and Dust Bowl areas of the West. But right here in 
the South the automobile and other forces have made “ghost towns” of 
many once promising villages. So it is in the village nearest our ancestral 
farm. The old store buildings are vacant, as are the doctor’s office and drug 
store, and the building which once housed the community bank. On the 
contrary, to a larger town six miles away the automobile has meant doubled 
and trebled population. As a thoughtful student said to us just after auto- 
mobiles became common, “They will blight the little trading places and 
boom the larger towns and cities.” And so it has proved. 


SKINNING LAND AND TIMBER 


WE MIGHT as well face the fact, however, that two common farming 
mistakes that have wrought havoc all over the South have helped 
dry up this village. 
No. | is Land Skinning. 
No. 2 is Skinning the Forests. 


But for these two crimes, while the village might have been hurt by 
the automobile, it would not have been killed. A generation ago the 
neighborhood farmers just took it for granted that soils would “wear out” 
sooner or later... . this “wearing out” being regarded as a sort of pre- 
destined thing that nobody could do very much about. The main remedy 
was to “clear up new ground” every few years, turning out “old fields” 
to grow up in pines... . And nobody ever seemed to think about building 
terraces or stopping gullies in turned-out land so as to cooperate with the 
Almighty in restoring its lost fertility. 


At that time, too, forests were regarded as a sort of fairy-gift cow 
that one could milk forever without ever feeding, nurturing, or even 
protecting. Nobody thought of timber as a “crop.” Not only were forest 
fires not actively discouraged, but in many cases fires in young timber were 
deliberately started with the foolish idea of providing quicker grazing 
for cows! This was indeed killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
For each $1 seemingly gained in better grazing the first year, “burning 
over” did $10 damage to timber. And while converting humus into 
quickly-soluble ashes gave a feverish splurge of brilliance for a few weeks 
thereafter, it did $10 damage to soil fertility for every $1 gained in sudden 
greenness of grasses. Fires have cut forest values in half. 


MERCHANT COOPERATION WITH FARMERS 


But to blame the farmers alone for the death of the village would be a 

great mistake. As a matter of fact, the two citizens probably most to 
blame were the two men whom everybody regarded as the ablest, smart- 
est, most successful men in the village—the two richest merchants whom 
all the country round about looked up to. Unfortunately they did not be- 
lieve that it is even 10 per cent as blessed to give as it is to receive. They 
did not realize that prosperity is much like someone has said about 
happiness: “Happiness is like a kiss; you can’t have it yourself unless you 
share it with somebody else.” Content to take toll from all the farmer 
income that passed through their hands (and double toll on all “time 
price” accounts), these men never woke up to the fact that they needed 





THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


to cooperate with the farmers in maintaining that farm prosperity from 
which these tolls were taken. 

Nobody can say how much good might have been achieved in that 
community (or how much good might similarly be achieved by business 
men in many another community today) if these two merchants had said 
to their farmer customers something like this: 

“In any long look ahead the more money you make, the more we 
will make and we want to be partners with you in making this farm 
community prosperous. Of course this one year we might make 
more by selling you Western hay, but in the long run it will be better 
if we encourage you to sow oats and soybeans and cowpeas and make 
your own hay. It might seem to our advantage just to sell you ferti- 
lizer always and never urge soil building with legumes, but if you 
don’t use legumes, your land will eventually get so poor that you'll 
quit farming it and we won't even sell you fertilizers for it. It may 
not affect us this year if you forget strip cropping and terraces and let 
your land wash away, but in a few years this would ruin you as a cus- 
tomer for us. 

“Furthermore, while many merchants think only of what they can 
sell to the farmer, we are going to see what we can sell for you and 
so help make a market for diversified products here. We shall not 
just buy your cotton hog-round, calling it ‘middling or better’ when 
the grade is superior, but we will seell you seed of improved varieties 
and pay you adequate premiums for all grades above middling and 
for all staples above % inch. We will not only encourage you to trade 
out your timber money with us, but since we have a better chance 
than you to find out what timber is worth, we will be glad to help 
you get full value for all you sell—along with cutting rules that will 
keep a good stand of timber throughout the years.” 


f 
ey 


NOW BUILDING SOIL; GROWING WHEAT 


PERHAPS it is significant that in this village now (or what is left of it) 

the little business that seems to be thriving most is one which provides 
a market for farm produce. It is also encouraging that more and more 
farmers round about have waked up to the value of timber as a crop, to 
the necessity for soil saving, and to the soundness of the “Four F” program 
—“Food, Feed, and Fertility First.” Said a kinsman as we passed an attrac- 
tive farm home yesterday: “You remember how galled and gullied this 
land used to be along the roadside? Now a new man has taken hold, and 
see what a miracle lespedeza and grasses are working!” 

Furthermore the prediction was made that the coming of the small 
combine means that the South is going to produce its own biscuit from 
this time on. For years the writer has grown a small acreage in wheat 
year after year, but has always had trouble in arranging for harvesting and 
threshing—just the sort of trouble that has kept many farmers in our old 
home neighborhood and elsewhere from growing wheat at all. A few 
months ago David R. Coker said that the better new varieties would make 
the South a real wheat country. Certainly the better adapted varieties plus 
the rapid spread of combines that cut and thresh at one operation should 
have this result. 


NY 


LEARNING TIMBER VALUES TOO 


AS FOR the timber crops, there are still too many forest fires, too little 

thinning, too much cutting of immature trees, too much utterly waste- 
ful and destructive cutting for pulpwood. But the gratifying thing is that an 
intelligent public sentiment seems to be developing about all these mat- 
ters. At last men who start forest fires are being punished by law—thank 
Heaven! A farmer friend remarked as he passed a piece of thick young 
woods: “Fine young trees but half of them will have to die ‘before they 
can amount to anything”—a good argument for early thinning. And while 
present pulpwood cutting in the South seems to be marked by many 
evils—too low prices; failure to leave decent stands for the future; and 
even requiring farmers to give entirely too much wood for a cord (“Many 
farmers are giving about a cord and a half for each cord they get pay for,” 
one lumberman told us )—news of all these shameful evils is spreading fast 
and there is a demand that state governments such as Departments of 
Conservation and Agriculture come to the farmer’s relief. 
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THE 


WEDDING JOURNEY 


The longest way 

round may easily 

be the sweetest 
way home 


HEY came down the steps 

in the sunlight of the June 
afternoon. At the gate they 
turned and waved to the 
' preacher and his wife on the 
porch. The young man help- 
ed the girl into the small -bat- 
tered coupe, got in the other 
side, pressed the starter, and 
they were off. 

He glanced almost shyly at his ten- 
minute wife. Her fair, smooth face 
looked composed enough, but her 
eyes, he thought, were like stars. 
“Well, Mrs. Walton, how does it feel 
to be an old married lady?” 

The girl gave him a quick smile. 
“Oh, Ronny! How funny that 
sounds! Mrs. Walton! I—I can 
hardly believe it.” 


Silence fell between them as the 
little car rattled along the quiet street 
between the few scattered houses. Be- 
fore today, Bess reminded herself, 
they had seen each other just three 
times. And the first time was only 
three months ago, though indeed it 
seemed but yesterday. She could still 
feel that strange little shock she had 
experienced that rainy March eve- 
ning when, rather forlorn and be- 
draggled, she opened the door of her 
boarding house and there in the dim 
hall saw Ronny’s lean brown face 
smiling down at her. He seemed so 
young and carefree to be a doctor— 
even a doctor from a little country 
town attending a medical coven- 
tion. Yet that he was a doctor, and a 
busy one, she had at length been 
forced to realize by the fact that, ex- 

‘cept for his two subsequent brief 
visits, all their courtship had had to 
be carried on by correspondence. 


HE car turned a corner. The 

houses here were more nearly 
continuous, but set back in shady 
green yards surrounded, for the most 
part, by white picket fences. 

Ronny slowed the car and stopped 
it before a small brown house with 
honeysuckle over the porch. “You 
won’t mind if I make just one call, 
will you?” He searched her face a 
little anxiously. “I hate to—this 
afternoon—but old Mr. Boone in 
there is very low. I won’t be long.” 


Bess gazed at her husband’s broad, 
straight back as he strode down the 
walk with his black bag in his hand. 
How young Ronny seemed to be a 
doctor! Yet there was something in 
his straightforward gray eyes that 
Save you confidence. This, Bess sud- 
denly remembered, was the very 





first professional call she had ever 
seen him make. 


It was pleasant as she sat there in 
the car, with the mellow sunlight 
making dappled shadows on _ the 
shady street. Bess smiled to herself 
as the occasional passers-by stared in 
frank curiosity at her sitting there 
in the doctor’s well-known car. He 
had stolen a march on the town, 
Ronny had told her. Very few peo- 
ple knew that he was to be married 
today—or, for that matter, that he 
was even engaged to be married. 


A LULL fell upon the street. For 
a time, there was no one in sight. 

The warm air felt heavy and sweet 

with the fragrance of honeysuckle. 


It seemed a long time before Ronny 
reappeared. His face looked sober 
as he got in beside her. Without a 
word he started the car. 


“Is the patient better?” Bess asked 
as they moved down the street. 


For a minute Ronny made no re- 
ply. When he spoke his voice was 
slow and quiet. “He’s gone. Passed 
out while I was there.” 


He broke the ensuing silence after 
a minute, still speaking quietly: “I 
knew there wasn’t any chance for 
him. He was over eighty.” Another 
pause, then, almost musingly: “He 
was a good old man, and he’s served 
his day.” 


Again silence fell. How strange, 
Bess thought, with something almost 
like a shiver passing over her, that 
they—Ronny and she—should come 
on death on their wedding day. 


“We'll: get going now.” Ronny 
began to talk animatedly, as if he 
read her thought and wanted to 
shake off the somber mood which 
held them both. He pointed out places 
and people as they passed. Every- 
body they met waved or spoke to 
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him, most of them calling him by his 
first name. 

“Don’t people call you Doctor 
Walton?” Bess asked. 

Ronny smiled _ depreciatively. 
“Gosh, no! They know me too well. 
You can’t expect people who’ve seen 
you grow up from a barefoot kid to 
start “Doctor Walton-ing’ you just 
because you’ve begun giving them 
pills and powders. Oh, a few call me 
Doc sometimes, when they want to 
be funny, and the kids call me Doc- 
tor Ronny. But I don’t mind. I'll 
live it down in fifty years or so.” 

“I wonder,” said Bess, a little hesi- 
tantly, “did you ever think Ronny, 
of going to a city—a larger place, 
at least—and becoming a specialist?” 

Ronny stared straight ahead a mo- 
ment before replying, and Bess was 
almost sorry that she had spoken. 
“Yes,” at last he said slowly, “I have 
thought of that—especially lately; 
but—well, you see, I had a chance to 
go in with old Doctor Mann here 
when I got through the regular 
medical course, and I felt I had to 
take it. I had debts to pay. Then 
Doctor Mann died and I inherited 
most of his practice. There are only 
two of us doctors here now, and— 
well,” Ronny hesitated, almost 
shamefacedly, “‘it looked like the 
people neede“i me.” 


As they slowed down to make a 
turn, a little girl ran out from the 
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@ At the gate they turned and waved to 
the preacher and his wife on the porch. 


yard opposite them, calling fran- 
tically. 

“Doctor 
Ronny!” 

Ronny drew the car to the curb. 
The little girl ran up to it. In her 
arms she hugged a woolly white 
puppy. 

“Oh, Doctor Ronny! Please, won’t 
you see about Kyko’s leg? A flower 
pot fell on it and broke it, I think. 
He just cried and cried.” 


Ronny! Oh, Doctor 


ER own little face was streaked 

with tears as she gazed up 
at the doctor. Ronny got out, care- 
fully felt the foreleg of the whimper- 
ing puppy. 

“I’m afraid you’re right, Milly.” 
He looked from the little girl’s ex- 
pectant face to Bess. His own face 
took on a rather sheepish smile. 
“Would you mind very much, Bess? 
It won’t take but a few minutes.” 

“Of course not.” Bess hoped she 
had kept the little feeling of impa- 
tience out of her voice. 

Ronny sat down on the running 
board and took the puppy in his lap. 
It yelped when he moved its injured 
leg. He-handed it back to its mis- 
tress and got his bag from the car. 


“Yes, I thought I had a little chlo- 
roform left in here.” He spoke to the 
little girl: “We'll have to put Kyko 
to sleep, Milly, so it won’t hurt him 

(Continued on page 16) 








DEMAND STRONG 


FOR HORSES 
AND MULES 





Demand for mules, jacks, and jennets likely to continue 


By AUSTIN 


HE braying of a jack is the sweet- 

est music heard around the barn 
lot today. To realize that this is so 
you need only remember that the 
average price being paid for jacks 
is between $600 and $800, while 
really good mule sires are bringing 
$1,000. 

Scarcity is the reason for this ex- 
treinely high price. We need about 
7,500 jacks to sire the mules we 
should have for the farms of the land 
right now and we have hardly one- 
third that many big, rugged animals 
capable of siring good, heavy mules. 
It was the depression which robbed 
us of our jacks and jennets. The 
price of these animals went down 
along with the price of all other com- 
modities and by 1931 some owners 
actually took their breeding stock 
out and shot them, for jacks and 
jennets have no value as work ani- 
mals. 


It is easy to see now that such was 
a_serious error, for we must have 
mules. To have mules we must have 
jacks and to have jacks we must 
have jennets. When farmers ceasea 
to raise jacks and jennets the num- 


@ An excellent type of mare to raise 


@ A group of young jennets and their dams on the Carpenter farm. 


E. BURGES 


ber of asses did not remain stationary 
for deaths continued at the usual 
rate. Now we are so far behind in 
our supply that it is estimated by 
Wayne Dinsmore, executive secre- 
tary of the Horse and Mule Asso- 
ciation of America, that not until 
about January 1, 1939; will the num- 
ber of mules being produced equal 
those dying of old age. Even then 
the demand for mules will be greater 
than the supply and we shall con- 
tinue for some years to-receive high 
prices for them. 

Another factor contributing to the 
scarcity of jacks in the United States 
is the war in Spain. Formerly when 
we needed more jacks we imported 
them from Spain. That source is 
completely cut off. It is probable 
that the production of jacks is not 
going on at the usual rate in that 
country now and hence we can ex- 
pect only limited importations from 
Spain for some years after the close 
of the war. 


He Looked Ahead 


Several years back a few persons 
saw that soon the demand for mules 


cotton mules from. 





and hence for jacks and jennets 
would greatly increase. Among these 
was John W. Carpenter of Dallas, 
president of the Texas Power and 
Light Company. In 1931 Mr. Car- 
penter decided to establish a jack and 
jennet farm. He did not, of course, 
find it easy to secure animals of the 
quality he wanted, but he scoured 
the country until he 
had made up a herd. 

He has: today 80 
jennets and 6 jacks 
after distributing a 
great many jacks to 
buyers over a wide 
territory. From these 
animals he produces 
from 20 to 40 jack or 
jennet colts each year. 
The jack colts are not 
raised to maturity on 
the farm, however, 
but as soon as one has 
been weaned arrange- 
ment is made with 


some farmer to keep 
him until he is two 
years old. The Car- 
penter farm is believ- 
ed to have the larg- 
est number of asses 
of any farm in the 


farmer who has a good, heavy mare 
or mares stands to make a nice profit 
by raising mule colts. Where there 
is difficulty in finding a big, rugged 
jack such an animal may be bought 
as a community enterprise. In some 
states, as in Texas, the state has 
bought and distributed animals for 
community use. 


A Profitable Sideline 


Mule colts can ordinarily be sold 
to best advantage at the weanling 
stage. At that age they ordinarily 
bring from $40 to $60; at present 
they are bringing from $50 to $100. 
With plenty of pasture they may 
profitably be carried to the two-year 
stage or to the three-year stage. 
Three-year-old cotton mules are now 
bringing from $125 to $200 per head. 
A plan used by some farmers is to 
buy them as two-year-olds, give them 
light work for one year, and then 
sell them at a nice advance as ma- 
ture, harness-broke animals. Five 
two-year-olds will do the work of 
three mature mules if used wisely. 
Where there is plenty of pasture and 
other feed on the farm a farmer 
comes out with a profit. 

Mules are preferred to horses by 
farmers throughout the South and 





@ Heads of this kind are what are 
expected on the big, rugged jacks 
necded to get powerful mules. 


United States. The farm, or ranch 
if you prefer to call it that, comprises 
1,700 acres. 


It is probable that the greatest 
profit is made on mules or on jacks 
when they are raised on general 
farms as a sideline. This is mainly 
because colts require much personal 
attention, so much that hired hands 
cannot be depended upon to give 
what is needed. For these reasons the 
few big producers of jacks, jennets, 
and mules have no great advantage, 
if any, over the small producer. Any 


@ A jack on the Carpenter farm. A big rugged animal 


of this kind is needed to get good mules. 





@ Asinine reflections. This jack on the 
Carpenter farm looks the world over. 


Southwest because mules can stand 
more abuse. This means a good deal 
to the man who is farming with 
hired labor. A horse will work until 
he drops but when a mule begins to 
grow tired he slows down and no 
amount of beating will make him 
speed up for more than a few mo- 
ments. Also, a mule will not over- 
eat but many horses will founder 
themselves. ; 

The life span of a mule is also 
greater than that of a horse. The 
average life of a horse is 15 years 
while that of a mule is 18. 

In those farming areas where the 
use of heavy machinery is feasible 
both horses and mules have been 
found to give full satisfaction when 
worked with multiple hitches. If 
anything, mules work a little better 
alongside other animals than horses 
do because mules love company. 
Anywhere from 4 to 12 horses or 
mules can be driven in multiple 
hitches, breaking from, 4 to 12 acres 
of ground a day and doing other 
kinds of farm work in proportion. 

Farmers having sound mares 
weighing from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
should look into the possibilities of 
profit from raising mule colts. 
Where there is a good jack to breed 
to any farmer should be able to make 
a profit from the enterprise under 
present conditions. 
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DR. BRADFORD KNAPP’S WARNING 


Final message to South on danger signal all must watch 


By BRADFORD KNAPP 


@ We lament the recent death of a great Southern farm leader, 
Dr. Bradford Knapp. Perhaps the last article Dr. Knapp ever 
wrote was one he sent us just before his death warning all Southern 
farmers (1) against the dangers of an unbalanced agriculture and 
(2) against being forced into an unbalanced agriculture by federal 


legislation. 


Watch next month for another installment in which 


Dr. Knapp summarized “The three basic principles of good farm- 
ing I have always advocated and which my father advocated.” 


(THERE continues to be a persis- 

tent demand on the part of certain 
Northern statesmen that the Federal 
Government, under the recent Ag- 
ricultural Act, require the South to 
raise nothing but cotton. Appar- 
ently they are particularly interested 
in a rule which would require that 
lands taken out of cotton production 
shall not be used to produce feed. for 
dairy cattle, for beef cattle produc- 
tion, or for any other product grown 
in competition with Northern farm- 
ers. An editorial in a recent issue of 
The Progressive Farmer states this: 


A NEW method of making sor- 

ghum and sugar cane syrups is 
proving successful, profitable, and 
popular with Alabama farmers. It 
is proving popular and successful 
because of the improved quality, 
taste, and color of the syrups, and 
profitable because of a ready market. 


After being developed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and 
made public in 1936, the Alabama 
Extension Service employed M. D. 
Harman to work with Alabama 
farmers in trying the method out on 
their farms. Three farmers cooper- 
ated in 1936 in producing 1,534 gal- 
lons of sorghum syrup and 1,475 gal- 
lons of sugar cane syrup. There was 
such a demand for the syrup that 
six farmers readily cooperated in 
producing about 6,000 gallons of 
sorghum and 9,000 gallons of sugar 
cane syrup during the fall of 1937. 
Larger quantities will be produced 
by more farmers this fall. 

Of the syrup Luther Fuller, farm 
products agent, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, says: “There 
is a good demand in Birmingham 
for the syrup produced under the 
new process. The supply is consid- 
erably less than the demand.” 

“We are delighted with the re- 
sults obtained from the new proc- 
ess,” adds P. O. Davis, director, 
Alabama Extension Service. 


“Judging from the success already 
attained it is reasonable to assume 
that much of the sorgo and sugar 
cane syrups produced in the United 
States will soon be made by the new 
process,” writes Henry G. Knight, 
chief, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 

Visits with the six Alabama farm- 
ers using the process in 1937 reveal 
that they are well pleased. Farmers 
producing sorghum by the new proc- 
ess the past season were Claudie 
Bice, Rockford; A. A. Parmer, Ham- 
ilton, and J. W. Howell, Jr., Gordo; 
while those making sugar cane syrup 


So long as the cotton farmer asks the 
Federal Government to pay him to restrict 
cotton production to market demands, just 
so long will Northern dairymen, through 
the Federal Government, be able to dictate 
our cropping system and tell us how we are 
to use these crops grown on the retired 
cotton acreage. 

In another place the editorial says: 

The objective of Northern dairymen is 
to mold the South in its present unbal- 
anced cropping system, to force us to con- 
tinue a system of ‘*rming that has been 
responsible for the desecration of our soil 
and the poverty of our people. 

Temporary prosperity is of rela- 
tively small consequence if we wake 


NEW SYRUP-MAKIN 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


were Aubrey Dismuke, Prattville; 
E. E. Bennett, Louisville, and Jonas 
Hendricks, Brewton. 


Advantages of the new process 
over the method used for genera- 
tions are: Sorghum made the new 
way is lighter in color, milder in 
flavor, has a more pleasing odor, con- 
tains less dregs, and keeps better; 
while sugar cane syrup made by the 
new method does not crystallize or 
“go to sugar” like syrup made the 
old way, it contains less dregs, has a 
uniform color, and keeps better. 

Six operations are carefully per- 
formed in making syrup by the new 
process: 

1. The cane is milled as usual. 









DR. BRADFORD KNAPP 


up to find substantial rights surren- 
dered. Whether the power to force 
a people to adopt a one-crop system 
exists or not, it has been freely dis- 
cussed and the danger exists. We in 
the South should be interested in the 
long-time program. This proposal 
is so harmful, so disastrous, so dev- 





2. The juice is strained and settled. 

3. The juice is evaporated to a half-done 
density (called semisyrup), a hydrometer 
being used to determine the density. 

4. The sugar cane semisyrup is treated 
overnight, or approximately 12 hours, with 
invertase, an extract of yeast, while sor- 
ghum is treated with maltase, an extract 
of malt. 

5. After approximately 12 hours the semi- 
syrup is evaporated to finished syrup, a 
hydrometer being used to determine the 
density. 

6. The syrup is canned at the proper 
canning temperature of about 190 degrees 
F. and packed in attractive, well-labeled 
containers. 

Both sorghum and sugar cane 
syrup are made on the same process- 
ing plant that can be purchased and 
installed for approximately $600 and 


astating in its consequences to the 
general welfare of the whole United 
States as to amount to a second war 
on Southern farms, an economic in- 
vasion too important for us to pass 


by thoughtlessly. 


The vast majority of farmers be- 
lieve there should be some method 
of limiting production of cotton to 
the market demand over a. given pe- 
riod of years. With many if not all 
of the steps taken to bring to the 
farmers of the South some of the 
protection which industry enjoys, to 
conserve soil fertility, and to restore 
to agriculture a parity or an equality 
of its share of the nation’s income, we 
find rather universal and substantial 
agreement. Forcing Southern farm- 
ers into marketing cotton and cotton 
only is another matter. The South 
can never prosper unless the average 
farm income can be increased, not 
only from fhe sale of cotton but from 
other products. 


I am not opposed to the adminis- 
tration program if we are to regard 
it as a temporary expedient. How- 
ever, if it is intended permanently 
to deprive the South of its right to 
choose its own system of farming and 
to deprive it of the right to develop 
a larger number of farms on which 
the income is based on cotton and 
other crops as well, then I am deeply 
concerned for our safety. 


G PROCESS IS PAYING 











that will produce 150 to 200 gallons 
per day. As has been the practice 
for years, farmers make the syrup 
under the new process on the toll 
basis. The maker furnishes the fuel 
and labor and gets 1/3 of the finish- 
ed syrup as toll. It costs about one- 
half cent a gallon more to make 
syrup by the new process than it does 
the old way. 


A complete story on making sor- 
ghum syrup by the new process is 
told in Farmers’ Bulletin 1791, en- 
titled “Farm Production of Sorgo 
Syrup.” Copies may be obtained 
free from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., or from 
Alabama Extension Service, Auburn. 


YOUR 1938 COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


V ITHIN a few weeks each cot- 

ton producer will receive from 
the county conservation committee 
his farm marketing quota for the year 
August 1, 1938, to July 31, 1939, and 
about the same time or shortly there- 
after will obtain from the commit- 
tee a cotton marketing card. 

The original marketing quotas 
will be based on the normal produc- 
tion instead of the actual production 
on the allotted acres. This should 
not disturb the producer who is 
growing more than the normal yield 
per acre as provisions have been 
made for increasing the quotas to the 
actual production on the allotted 
acres after the cotton is harvested 
and ginned and records produced to 
show that the actual production was 
higher than the normal production. 
A record should also be kept of the 
price received for each bale. 


Any farmer dissatisfied with his 
quota may have it reviewed by a lo- 
cal committee of three producers, by 
applying to the county committee 
within 15 days after the mailing of 
the notice of his quota. 

White cards will be issued to pro- 
ducers who did not overplant, red 
cards to those who overplanted their 
allotments. There are three ways by 
which a farmer who overplanted his 
acreage allotment may obtain a 


white marketing card. The county 
committee can explain to any pro- 
ducer what the three ways are. 

A white card will enable a pro- 
ducer to sell without penalty all the 


cotton produced on his farm in 1938 
and any cotton on hand from a previ- 
ous crop. ‘The red card will specify 
the quantity of cotton produced in 
1938 and held over from a prior year 
which may be sold without penalty. 

Any cotton marketed by a pro- 
ducer in excess of his quota will be 
subject to a penalty of 2 cents per 
pound to be collected by the buyer. 
Producers on whose farm the total 
production does not exceed 1,000 
pounds of lint will be exempt from 
the penalty. 

It is most important not to lose 
marketing cards. It is possible to 
obtain another but it will take time. 

















@ New Wrinkle in Trench Silos 


;SARMERS who have only a few 
animals and would like to provide 
silage for them at lowest cost will be 
interested to know that whole stalks 
of corn, sorghum, Napier grass, and 
millet have been satisfactorily pre- 
served in trench silos. A number of 
4-H club boys in Pasco County, Fla., 
with the aid of County Agent J. A. 
McClellan Jr., have used the method 
successfully. As the trenches were 
filled salt was added, the material 
kept tightly packed, and water added 
abundantly. Then it was covered 
with about three feet of soil. Results 
have been very satisfactory, the silage 
keeping well and being relished by 
the cows. For one cow McClellan 
recommends a trench silo 6 feet deep 
2 feet wide at bottom and 4 feet wide 
at top, and 200 feet long. J. F. Cooper. 


@ A Chain of Pigs 
‘THE Lafayette, Ga., chapter of 


Future Farmers, under the direc- 
tion of Adviser J. Frank Cobb and 
in cooperation with Lafayette busi- 
ness men, started a purebred pig 
chain last year with 12 pigs. Each 
boy receiving a pig agreed to turn 
back to the chapter two pigs out of 
the first litter. Each boy was requir- 
ed to build a house and provide pas- 
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@ = Lafayette’s F. F. A. president, Dennis 
Stagdill, got one of the purebred gilts. 


ture for the pigs, including a “pig- 
tight” fence. 

According to Mr. Cobb, the boys 
have made splendid progress and 20 
young gilts from the first 12 have 
been distributed to other chapter 
members. T. G. Walters. 


@ Sets Good Example for Others 


OWN in Dodge County, Ga., 

County Commissioner W. D. 
McCranie has built a nice farmers’ 
market and a sales barn for livestock. 
A vegetable sale and a livestock sale 
are held one day in every week. 
These sales have enabled the farm- 
ers of Dodge County to secure many 
a cash dollar this year. Mr. McCranie 
has built a modern canning plant 
so that the farmers may can their 
meats or vegetables. 


I was delighted to see five fine Per- 
cheron mares with three nice mule 
colts and two horse colts at their 
sides. He has over 100 head of beef 
cattle, 200 head of good hogs, and 
500 White Leghorn hens. He show- 
ed me 300 acres in two fields of fine 
corn and 50 acres of sweet potatoes. 
He has built a nice home and in- 
struction room for the women who 





GLEANINGS FROM GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 


AND FLORIDA 
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PEACE. 


teach the young girls of the county 
home economics. 

There is no more crying need than 
for local enterprises like this in every 
county in our state. 

G. F. Hunnicutt. 


@ Cantaloupes Without Worms 


HAT can I do to protect my 
late cantaloupes from worms? 
Both the pickle worm and _ the 
melon worm can be controlled by 
frequent applications of % per cent 
rotenone dust containing 25 per cent 
sulphur. Dust at the rate of 15 to 20 
pounds an acre, depending upon the 
size of the plants. Treatments should 
begin as soon as the worms appear 
and continue at intervals of seven 
days as long as they are present. Best 
results will be secured if the stems, 
foliage, and leaves are completely 
covered, 





@ Sylacauga (Ala.) Future Farmers learn 

one route to more convenient homes by 

installing a ram to furnish water for the 
farm home of John Guy. 


@ Vegetables for Local Market 


FROM his truck farming project 

T. U. Pridmore, Pickens County, 
Ala., has added more than $1,100 to 
his income the past two years. 

He is located on an ordinary hill 
farm of 40 acres and all of his work 
has been done with simple equip- 
ment and one horse. He and his 
wife and three small boys have fur- 
nished all the labor with the excep- 
tion of a hired hand which he kept 
for one month last summer during 
his busiest season. 

Mr. Pridmore put three acres in 





—From an original etching by Keith Shaw Williams 


truck crops in 1936 and his sales of 
produce that year totaled $694.41. 
Last year he planted four acres but 
due to the ravages of insects and 
adverse weather conditions he only 
sold $445.71 worth of produce. 

He plants many kinds of vegeta- 
bles but his heaviest trade is in string 
and lima beans, squash, turnip 
greens, and okra. In 1936 he sold 
$203.36 worth of beans, and last year 
his sales of “greens” amounted to 
$122. 

Mr. Pridmore sells his produce on 
the Columbus, Miss., market to the 
local grocers, the college, and several 
boarding houses. He has worked up 
a good demand for his “truck” and 
often sells $20 worth at one trip. 

Gertrude Alexander, 
Lamar County, Ala. 


@ For Better Ensilage Cutting 


CEP of the most frequent mis- 

takes made by users of ensilage 
cutters is that of running the ma- 
chine at too high a speed. The proper 
speed. for most cutters will range 
from 400 to 600 r.p.m. when filling 
a 40-foot silo, but the manufactur- 
er’s recommendations should be 
closely followed. 

It is also important to have knives 
sharp and properly adjusted with 
regard to the shear plate. For or- 
dinary conditions knives should be 
sharpened at least after every half- 
day of operation. Dry material, be- 
ing harder to cut than green, will 


—Courtesy N. C. Extension Service. 





require more frequent sharpening. 

Every ensilage cutter has provi- 
sion for changing the length of cut. 
One-half inch is a desirable length to 
cut corn. 

When elevating feed into a silo 
the cutter should be set so the blower 
pipe is as nearly vertical as possible. 
If the pipe has much of an angle the 
heavy ensilage will setile to the lower 
side and allow the blast of air to pass 
over it, soon causing the pipe to clog. 

The observance of these principles 
will do much to increase the capac- 
ity of your machine and decrease the 
cost of filling your silo. 

F. W. Petkert, 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Georgia. 


@ Aid for Debtors and Creditors 


REMARKABLE record of serv- 
ice to both creditors and debtors 
has been made by the farm debt ad- 
justment division of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Individuals 
overburdened with debt and credi- 
tors who had no hope of collecting 
accounts have seen what a little com- 
mon sense and fairness to all parties 
can do. Hundreds and thousands 
of families have been saved from 
economic ruin through FDA work. 
Each county has a debt adjust- 
ment committee serving without pay, 
with a state supervisor in general 
charge of the work. The state super- 
visors in our Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida territory are: 


S. Lehr Miller, State Farm Debt Adjust- 
ment Supervisor, State Capitol Building, 
Tallahassee, Fla., P. O. Box 1237. 

H. A. Cliett, State FDA Supervisor, Ex- 
tension Building, Athens, Ga. 

C. A. McKinnon, Farm Debt 
ment Supervisor, Auburn, Ala. 


Adjust- 


@ Chame Soybeans for Table 


HAME soybean is a new green 

vegetable for Georgia which is be- 
ing tried in Troup County for the 
first time. 

Tried at the Experiment Station 
three years it has averaged 13 bushels 
per acre. It is like the Otootan but 
is easier to pick and shell. 


The advantage claimed for this 
variety is that it is late maturing and 
the pods are ready for picking dur- 
ing October when garden varieties 
of beans have ceased to bear. J. L. A. 


@ Books for a Farmer's Library 


ERE is a working farmer’s li- 

brary. These books have in 
them the kind of information from 
which farmers can gain practical 
knowledge and turn into use. 

1. “Feeds and Feeding,” by Henry and 
Morrison. 

2. “Fertilizers and Crops.” 

3. “Farm Machinery and Equipment.” 

4. “Farm Gasoline Engine and Tractor,” 
by Jones. 

5. U.S.D.A. books on diseases of horses 
and cattle. 

6. In addition to these, two or three 
good farm papers that are adapted to one’s 
local section, and the U.S.D.A. and college 
bulletins that are free. 


John L. Anderson, 
County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


@ We don’t know whether Alabama and 
Georgia farmers will see any such stunts 
as this at their annual farmers’ week but 
there'll be plenty to see and enjoy: at 
Auburn, Aug. 1-5; at Athens, Aug. 8-13. 
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ROY JONES is one of Kentucky’s 
most scientific tobacco growers. Last 
year, his tenth as a grower, he had 
the dandiest crop ever. He says: 
“Camel bought my finest lots— paid 
the highest price I ever got from 
anybody. Camel bought ’most all 
the choice tobacco in our section. 
They usually do. So I know they use 
costlier tobaccos for Camels. I 
smoke Camels—it’s the leading cig- 


arette down our way.” 


JESSE HARDY, tobacco grow- 
er, says: ‘‘Camel buyers get the 
best tobacco. They’re willing to 
pay for it. Recently they bought 
my choicest lots. Like me, most 
planters around here smoke 
Camels. We know Camels are 
made from finer tobaccos!’’ 


Camels are a matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE .TOBACCOS 


—Turkish and Domestic 


i ee a s 


sale when the Camel buyer wasn’t 
bidding up to get the choice lots,” 
says G. A. Langley. ‘Most of my 
fine baskets went to Camel last 
year. Cigarette quality starts 
with the tobacco. Naturally, we 
planters favor Camels.” 


‘““l’VE NEVER KNOWN a 


**“CAMEL BOUGHT the best 
of my crop this last season—paid 
more to get my finest lots,” says 
tobacco planter J. T. Caraway. 
“Yes, sir, ] ought to know that 
good tobaccos make finer ciga- 
rettes. You see, I’ve been smoking 
Camels since 1915.” 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


"WE SMOKE CAMELS 





‘*THERE’S A REAL differ- 
ence between most tobacco and 
the truly fine grades,” says grower 
Marvin Harris. ““Camel bought 
my best tobacco this last crop. I 
smoke Camels too. And the reason 
why is I know I’m getting extra- 
quality tobacco.” 






BECAUSE WE KNOW TOBACCO” 


“We ought to know the difference 


in cigarettes...zwe grow the tobacco!” 






HE FIVE MEN pictured here don’t 
have to take anybody’s word for the difference in cig- 
arettes. They grow the tobacco. They see who buys the 
choicest lots at the tobacco auctions. They'll tell you— 
to a man—that Camel gets the best lots of their crops, 
and that Camel pays more per pound for these finer 
grades. Knowing the “inside” story on cigarettes, a re- 
cent survey shows tobacco growers prefer Camels. They 
say: ““We smoke Camels because we know finer tobac- 


cos make finer smoking.” 

Try Camels. Learn for 
yourself why one smoker 
tells another: “Camels agree 


with me!’ 
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F COTTON prices hold at their 

present level of 8.68 cents a pound 
(July 19), the 2-cent parity pay- 
ment (provided for in the Spend- 
and-Lend Bill) plus soil conser- 
vation benefits should give the 
farmers who cooperate in the pro- 
gram better than 12 cents total for 
their 1938 crop. While parity pay- 
ments on the 1938 crop will not be 
made for some time, considerable 
federal money will be flowing South- 
ward during the next few months. 

But let no one get the idea, even 
with all the crop benefits, Farm Se- 
curity Administration funds, rural 
electrification program, low FCA in- 
terest rates, etc., that farmers have 
been favored over other classes by the 
government. During the past five 
years federal expenditures primarily 
for the farm population have been ap- 
proximately 10 per cent less on a per 
capita basis than similar expenditures 
primarily for the entire non-farm 
population. During the past year 
they have been about equal. 


@ Farm Price Outlook 


The outlook for four important 
forms of animal production is as 
follows: 


BEEF CATTLE—Prices of better grades 
of slaughter cattle usually advance during 
the summer and early fall, but the rise in 
prices of such cattle this year will not be 
marked and may not be maintained for 
long in view of the weak consumer de- 
mand. A small decline in prices of lower 
grade slaughter cattle and in feeders is 
likely for the summer and early fall months. 


HOGS—Steady to higher prices for hogs 
are in prospect for the summer. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS—Weakness in the 
consumer demand for meats and relatively 
low prices of pelts and wool have been the 
factors chiefly responsible for the low level 


of sheep and lamb prices this year. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS—wWhile dairy pro- 

duction has been high and stocks large, 

consumer demand has declined. Prices 


have dropped to the lowest level in four 
years and are likely to continue relatively 
low during the summer. 


@ Cotton Picker Not Perfected 


The greatest difficulty to be over- 
come in the developmenut of a sat- 
isfactory mechanical cotton picker is 
the failure to harvest existing varie- 
ties of high quality seed cotton with- 
out serious damage to the lint. Ac- 
cording to Charles A. Bennett, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering: “Even with the use of 
full batteries of gin cleaners and ex- 
tractors, machine-picked cotton is of 
appreciably lower grade and yields 
much more manufacturing waste 
than hand-picked cotton from the 
same field.” 

From the standpoint of picking 
the cotton, the spindle type mechani- 
cal pickers do a fairly good job as 
they gather about 90 per cent of the 
open cotton and only from 3 to 8 per 
cent is knocked to the ground. 

E. A. Johnston, vice-president of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, believes that before mechani- 
cal picking will be perfected it will 
be necessary to develop a variety of 
cotton that is not so rank in growth 
and with uniform height and size. 

“So far there has been no reason 
or incentive to develop special cotton 





gin equipment for handling machine- 
harvested cotton,” he says, “but with 
the introduction of the cotton har- 
vester it is reasonable to assume that 
cleaning and other gin equipment 
will be developed for handling ma- 
chine-harvested cotton.” 

Because of slow introduction of 
the machine, with the possibility that 
many years will be required to per- 
fect it for commercial production, 
Mr. Johnston foresees no social up- 
heaval in the cotton-growing states 
such as many commentators have 
talked about. 


@ Security for Farm Workers 


Of tremendous interest to farmers 
all over America is the announce- 
ment that President Roosevelt will 
demand that the next Congress re- 
vise the Social Security Act so as to 
bring all agricultural workers as well 
as industrial workers under its pro- 
visions. 


@ Rural Population Figures 


Not only for the nation as a whole, 
but the South as well, more farm 
people left the farm for towns and 
cities in 1937 than returned to the 
farm, but births in rural areas more 
than made good the loss by migra- 
tion, giving a net gain of 90,000 per- 
sons in U. S. farm population. The 
number of persons moving to farms 
last year was the largest since 1933, 
while the number moving from 
farms was the smallest for any of 
the past 17 years, except 1934, 


The business recession slowed 


GEORGIAN HAD 900 ACRES OF WHEAT 


By HERB MOSHER 


AVING averaged 24 bushels to 

the acre this year on 900 acres 
of Georgia Bluestem wheat, grown on 
red clay land in Houston and Macon 
counties, W. H. (“Bill”) Felton, Jr., 
of Macon, is being called the “Wheat 
King of Georgia” by his neighbors. 
Mr. Felton began raising wheat about 
ten years ago when he first decided 
to let the other fellow worry along 
with cotton. His yields per acre have 
increased each year. Most of his suc- 
cess with wheat in Georgia he at- 
tributes to the gradual building up 
of the land with cover crops. His 
methods are no secret. 


The cover crop, Iron cowpeas, is 
sowed in June after the stubble has 
been well disked and is allowed to 
grow through the summer. About 
September 15 the land is tractor- 
disked. Bluestem wheat is drilled 
at the rate of 14 bushels per acre 
within two weeks, commencing 
about November 10. 

Shortly after New Year’s Day the 
wheat gets a top-dressing of 200 
pounds of complete fertilizer per 
acre. The wheat is harvested with 


. combines, usually in late May or early 


June. This year Mr. Felton started 
cutting on May 12, the earliest on 





@ A close-up look at “Bill” Felton and a view across one of his 


fields of wheat. 





record. Some of his best fields yield- 
ed up to 40 bushels per acre. 
Georgia millers buy the crop at 
premium prices. The price of wheat, 
in fact, in this part of Georgia is 
based upon the Chicago market price 





By 
EUGENE 
BUTLER 





down the movement from farms, 
while drouth and use of power ma- 
chinery tended to decrease farm pop- 
ulation. 

Total population has increased 40 
per cent since 1910 but farm popula- 
tion is slightly less than the peak 
figure of 32,076,960 persons reported 
for 1910, although much larger than 
the low of 30,169,000 in 1930. 


@ Exports Going Up 


The Department of Commerce 
says that not in 15 years have foreign 
markets “absorbed a greater propor- 
tion of movable goods than foreign 
buyers are taking in the early months 
of 1938,” and “at no time since the 
early 1920’s has American export 
trade provided a livelihood for a 
larger proportion of our working 
population than it is doing at this 
present moment.” 


Former Home 
Editor Dies 
HROUGH an oversight we 


failed to record at the time 
the death of Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
one-time editor of the Home De- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer. 
Her husband was for years at North 
Carolina State College, then in 
Puerto Rico and at the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Stevens was a remark- 
ably gifted woman. While on The 
Progressive Farmer she _ instituted 
correspondence courses in home eco- 
nomics and also did much to interest 
readers in nature study. 


plus a part of the freight from Chi- 
cago to the Georgia mill. 

Mr. Felton also has around 600 acres 
in peaches and more than 3,500 pe- 
can trees on his Mossy Hill and 
Glorious Hope farms in Houston 
and Macon counties. But it is easy 
to see that he is most interested in 
wheat. 


Make Pasture a Real Crop 


By SAM DOUGHTY 


Soil Conservationist, Alabama Extension Service 


OOD permanent pastures are be- 
ing encouraged in Alabama as 
conservers of both soil and water. 
In every experiment conducted 
throughout the country in which soil 
and water losses have been measur- 
ed, the value of pastures has been 
proved. Yet pasture lands include 
the most neglected areas on Alabama 
farms. 

Pasture is a crop and must be treat- 
ed as such if satisfactory results are 
obtained. Most pastures may be 
made more productive and thus re- 
duce erosion if they are properly fer- 
tilized; others may require additional 
seeding, as well as fertilizing; on 
others, lighter grazing may be neces- 
sary. Pastures must be mowed to 
control weeds. 


More than a hundred years ago 
Thomas Jefferson found that “con- 
tour furrows” on slopes conserved 
water and that this additional water 
could be retaincd fer the benefit of 
crops. This method has been widely 
used in Alabama on cultivated fields. 
More recently it has been applied to 


sloping pasture land. These furrows 


are usually made by two back-fur- 
rows with a turnplow, leaving a balk 
8 to 10 inches wide to be broken out 
with a light disk harrow or scootef 
and scrape. A system of these fur- 
rows, at intervals of 7 to 10 feet, re 
duces the run-off of water and thus 
provides more moisture for grass. 
When completed the furrows shoul 

be fertilized and seeded with a pat 
ture mixture. ’ i 
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For farm hauling or family enjoyment 


CHEVROLET 
THE SIX SUPREME 
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ay Chevrolet leads the sixes—sixes lead the world! Keep these impor- 


tant facts in mind when you buy your next truck—or a new car 
for family convenience and pleasure. Chevrolet cars and trucks give out- 
standing performance with economy. They give long-life durability. They 
are outstanding in safety, in comfort; and in all other qualities that com- 
bine to give bigger VALUE. You'll be ahead with a Chevrolet—the Six 


Supreme; and with Chevrolet trucks—the thrift-carriers for the nation! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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For College-Minded 


ITH summer half gone and fall 

just ahead, I’d like to pass on a 
few tips to the boys and girls who want 
Trained hands and 
trained minds have, I think, never 
been more important, but never have 
mere college diplomas been worth 
less (check up on the unemployed 
musi 
bring you more than a diploma. Q me) 


to enter college. 


college graduates). College 
ing Dean Paul Chapman of Georgif's 
College of Agriculture, “Only thdg 
persons who like to study sho 


to college.” 


Resolve that if you go to 
college, it will be to train yourself for 










a happier, fuller life, not with the hope of securing thereby an easy, white- 


collar job. 
What will college cost? 


age cost in the South has been figured as less than $350. 
Learning, not earning, is your primary purpose. 


way? Partly perhaps. 
Listen again to Dean Chapman: 
The first year is the hardest. 


Anywhere from $200 to $500 or $600. Aver- 


Can you earn your 


If a boy or girl can get the money for one year’s ex- 


penses, usually some way of supplementing personal funds can be discovered. The first 
year the student can devote his entire time to study, can establish himself, and get on 


to the ropes. 


For young folks looking ahead to 
college a few years hence the wisest 
“Start planning for your 


advice is: 
college fund now.” 


P. S. I like this thought from Darnell Lollar of Mississippi: 


Sincerely yours, 


“The 4-H sign 


(Head, Heart, Hands, Health) can be used effectively ‘for other vocations 


besides farm work.” 


CAREERS IN 
INDUSTRY 


A Growing Field 
for Southern Boys 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


O YOUNG man who has not 

definitely selected an occupation 
can afford to overlook the opportuni- 
ties offered in industry. 


Industry is expanding in the South. 
The progress that has been made in 
manufacturing is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the value 
of the industrial commodities pro- 
duced in Southern factories for every 
census year since 1880: 


Census Year Value of Products 


1880 $ 338,800,000 
1890 706,800,000 
1900 1,184,400,000 
1910 2,637,100,000 
1920 8,375,400,000 
1930 9,993,600,000 
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ifactured goods; each year 
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in in- 
course, 


dustrial occupations. Of | 


there are “recession” years, but the 
trend for each decade is forward. The 
value of the manufactured products 
of the South exceeds by more than 
three times the cash income from 
farm commodities. Three states in 
the South each produce manufactur- 
ed articles worth annually more than 
one billion dollars. More than 14% 
million persons work in Southern 
industrial establishments. 

Anyone interested in securing defi- 
nite information about industry in 
his state may secure all available 
facts free by writing to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and asking for a 
Summary of Industries (for his state) 
as revealed through the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures. 


© A young man thinking about 
what industry has to offer him as a 
life’s work naturally has many ques- 
tions in mind: 


1. What types of work has industry? 

2. What preparation is required? 

3. What wages are paid? 

4. What are opportunities for advance- 
ment? 

All industry has three major jobs 
to perform: (1) production; (2) 
record keeping, and (3) selling. We 
think of industry in terms of mak- 








ing things; and that is the division in 
which the largest number are usually 
employed. But the bookkeeping, 
which includes financing, is a part 
of every industry; and selling is, of 
course, essential. With such varied 
work, there is a place for ability of 
every type in industry. The prepara- 
tion that is required for entrance will 
depend upon the division considered 
and the type of occupation. In the 
record-keeping. and selling divisions, 
the same requirements will prevail 
that would apply to these same occu- 
pations in general business. 


@ It is in the making of things, or, 
we may say, the processing of raw 
materials, that industry is different 
from all other divisions or groups 
of occupations. 

Some industries require much 
skill; others require little. It is in 
manufacturing that we find “mass 
production” methods. In factories 
we find the assembly lines and the 
machines which do the work for- 
merly done by hand. As a result of 
these changes much of the factory 
work has become routine and can be 
learned “on the job” in a short period 
of time. 

It will be a fortunate thing for the 
people of the South if we can bring 
about a greater expansion of the in- 
dustries requiring the highest de- 
gree of skill. Such industries pay the 
highest wage scale. Wages in foun- 
dries and machine shops are higher, 
on the average, than those in the 
cigarette manufacturing industry; 
wages. in publishing are, on the 
whole, better than those in the tex- 
tile industry. In the final analysis, 
wages are based mainly upon skill 
and production. 


@ During the past year or two the 
U. S. Employment Service has been 
making a study of occupations. They 
have prepared, along with other in- 
formation, “job descriptions” which 
in tabulated form set forth all the 
















essential facts concerning any occu- 
pation. Already the jobs in many in- 
dustries have been described. There 
is one volume, for instance, dealing 
with the textile occupations. If pur- 
chased, these books cost at least $1 a 
volume. They may be examined at 
any office of the U. S. Employment 
Service, and they should be placed 
in every school library as a part of 
the material required in connection 
with the study of occupations. 


@ From what has been said it will be 
noted that there are no definite re- 
quirements for entrance into many 
industrial occupations. This does 
not mean that there is no opportunity 
for advancement. Let us consider 
the textile industry in this regard. 
The textile industry is the most im- 
portant in the South from the stand- 
point of the number of persons em- 
ployed. During normal periods it is 
not difficult for one interested in this 
work to find employment. Regard- 
less of the beginning job, the indi- 
vidual will probably have the oppor- 
tunity to enter an evening class and 
begin a systematic study of the in- 
dustry. Upon the completion of any 
one of these units, the student is 
given a certificate which means the 
same thing, for example, in North 
Carolina that it does in Georgia. 
Even though a worker may move 
from mill to mill and from state to 
state, his study of the industry and 
its occupations may be continued. 
Most employers respond favorably to 
such evidence of ambition. 


The Division of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in each State Depart- 
ment of Public: Instruction will be 
glad to send information about train- 
ing for industry to any person who 
wiil request it. 


Editor’s Note.—Another article in this 
unusual series on occupations will appear 
next month. We shall be glad to help any 
young folks with their own individual 
problem. Address your letter to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, at 
your nearest office. 
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Our August 


JRAYER is a uni- 
versal act of hu- 
manity. We pray 
in spite of ourselves. 
Scarce a man is 
there who does not 
find a feeling of 
thanksgiving rising 
now and then in his heart. 

Whoever looks at the beauty of 
the night skies and feels a sense of 
dependence is praying even though 
he frames no speech. The husband 
and wife who look into the face -of 
their little child and vow a better 
kind of living and example for their 
infant’s feet, have said a prayer. The 
young man or woman, away from 
home, who in moments of trial or 
temptation turns in kindly remem- 
brance to the teachings of far-away 
parents, by that very thought is 


praying. 


@ We have too long thought of 
prayer as something that is done at 
church in the suggestive surround- 
ings of worship. We have thought 
of prayer as a pleading with Al- 
mighty God for something we want, 
but may not really need. Many 
think of prayer as a form of thought 
that comes to us when we find our- 
selves in a “tight spot” in desperate 
need of help. All these forms of 
prayer are real and necessary, but 
the truest prayers we utter are often 
in moments of relaxation, or in little 
catch moments of the day or night 
when God’s presence seems very real. 

As we pray in adulthood we pray 
to stir ourselves to attain what we 
cannot receive save by our own ap- 
plication. In fact we must help God 
answer our own prayers. It is fool- 


@ What Vegetables Are These? 
HANGE these letters around so 


that each jumble will spell a vege- 
table: 


1. Asrp enba 7. Neltgpag 

2. Mila Abne 8. Tcluete 

3. Bgceaba 9. Redang eap 
4. Etbe 10. Nhaicsp 

5. Lryece 11. Atmoto 

6. Aelk 12. Rtacor 


Doris Bazemore, 


Bertie County, N. C. 


® Program and Party Helps 
HY not have a lively, well 
planned, afternoon picnic for 
your August club meeting? It would 
provide plenty of wholesome fun. 
These materials from The Commun- 
ity Handbook will be helpful: 

Opening songs, It Isn’t Any Trouble 
(71), Shack Number Nine (67). 

Recitation, “If For Girls (176). 

Short talk on, “Conduct at the Table” 
(pages 152-155). 

Stunt, two short impersonations or imi- 
tations (127). Impersonate some individ- 
ual, group, or place. 

Serve refreshments. 
ie songs, Dixie (54), Dreaming 


A WATERMELON PARTY (92) 
Invite a large group if you wish, both 
young and old. Warn your guests to wear 
old clothes. 
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A Practical Prayer 


Farm Sermon 


ish to pray for success unless we roll 
up our sleeves and work. It is use- 
less to pray for knowledge unless we 
are willing to study. What is the 
good to pray for health if we go on 
breaking the laws of health? Intel- 
ligent cooperation with God is nec- 
essary to the answering of prayer. 


@ Some pray selfishly. James saw 
this being done in the age of the 
apostles, and wrote, “Ye ask and re- 
ceive not because ye ask amiss.” God 
simply cannot answer all ofgour pray- 
ers in the affirmative. I can recall 
that I asked my parents for many 
things, the granting of which might 
have made a great fool out of me. 


@ Here is a prayer, so full and rich 
and sensible that many will wish to 
cut it out. 


Help me to live so that I can lie down at 
night with a clear conscience, without a 
gun under my pillow and unhaunted by 
the faces of those to whom I have brought 
pain. Grant that I may carn my meal 
ticket on the square and that in earning 
it I may do unto others as I would have 
them do unto me. Deafen me to the 
jingle of dishonest money and to the 
tustle of unholy garments. Blind me to 
the faults of the other fellow, but keep me 
keen of eye to discover my own shortcom- 
ings. Guide me so that when I look into 
the faces of my friends I shall have nothing 
to conceal. Keep me young enough to 
laugh with little children and sympathetic 
enough to be considerate with old age. 
And when the time comes for darkened 
windows and the smell of flowers, the 
tread of soft footsteps and: the crunching 
of wheels in the yard—make the ceremony 
short and the epitaph simple—‘‘Here lies 
a man.” 


Let us pray! 


ioe Wreleuw 


Fun for Young Southerners 


Good games to play: Clothes Hanging 
Race (135), Three-Legged Race (136), 
Driving the Pig to Market (136), and 
other relays. Song: The More We Meet 
Together (68), and Smiles (69). 


After the games, serve the melons. They 
should be selected 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance and be cold. Provide plenty of 
knives, spoons, and salt, and enough water- 
melon for everyone to have all they wish. 


@ A Good Geography Game 


LAYERS sit in circle. To start 


the game one person gives any 
geographical name he can think of 
—a city, state, or country. The next 
player to his left must then give a 
different name starting with the last 
letter in the name given by first play- 
er. For example, if the first player 
says New York the next player could 
say Kentucky. Then the third player 
must take the last letter -of Ken- 
tucky -y-. One who can not think 
of a name must get out of the game. 
Jean McDaniel, 

Wheeler County, Ga. 


@ Here Are the Answers 


1. Snap Bean. 2. Lima Bean. 3. Cab- 
bage. 4. Beet. 5. Celery. 6. Kale. 7. Egg- 
plant. 8. Lettuce. 9. Garden Pea. 10. 
Spinach. 11. Tomato. 12. Carrot. 









SEE WHAT FUN WE HAVE! 
GET VALUABLE CLUB 
PRIZES AND LEARN TO 
MAKE MORE DELICIOUS 

JAMS AND JELLIES 
THE TIME - SAVING 
WAY... WITH CERTO! 


/N 
YOU STILL HAVE TIME TO JO, 
OUR JELLY-MAKING CLUB! 


BUT DONT DELAY! SEND IN YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP COUPON NOW ! 


lites a (Cation 


Famous Cooking Authority 









ONLY 42 MINUTE 
BOIL FOR JELLY! 


“No ‘boiled-down’ taste to my jams 
and jellies this year!” writes club member 
Mrs. Coy from Battle Creek, Michigan. “Be- 
cause with Certo, none of the flavor boils 
away... so my jams and jellies retain the 
delicious flavor of the fresh fruit itself!” 





HALF AGAIN MORE 
GLASSES, TOO! 








“‘Now that I use Certo I boil my 
fruit juice only 14 minute for jelly— 
one minute for jam! I actually finish the 
whole job in just 15 minutes after my 
fruit is prepared!”’ writes enthusiastic 
member Mrs. L. Bennett of Seattle, 
Washington. “I average 11 glasses in- 
stead of 7, too—because with that short 
boil, no juice goes off in steam!” 


creas” 
Marg) 






Certo is a Product of ] 


General Foods. Look for 


the tested recipes under j 
the label of every bottle. } 


ALL FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY! 
You never need to worry about jam and jelly failures 
... When you use Certo! With this pure fruit pectin, 
all fruits jell perfectly . .. even hard-to-jell fruits like 
strawberries and pineapple! copyrignt, General Foods Corp., 1938 














FRANCES LEE BARTON, Battle Creek, Mich. Prog.F. 8-88 

Please send me FREE — 60 assorted jelly glass labels and your {| 
booklet, “Fun for Jelly-Makers,” which contains interesting [| 
recipes on how to use jam and jelly to perk up humdrum meals 5 
—also directions on how to get the Certo 10 Piece Jelly-Making Kit. | 
i 

Name. Street t 
i 

City State ; 
i 


(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1938—good only in U. S. A.) 
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Owner of one of South’s finest herds 


Jim Maverick, San Antonio, Texas, is known throughout the South for his 
















fine herd of registered Jerseys and Holsteins. He says: ‘‘I have used Gulf 
Livestock Spray for more than three years. It sure keeps the flies away and 
the cows happy. I am glad to recommend it to any dairyman who wants 


to get the best out of his herd.’’ 


To get the best out of your herd, use Gulf Livestock Spray. It keeps cows 
quiet in pasture and at milking time—helps them make more milk. 


SAVES YOU MONEY. N. W. Green 
of De Land, Florida, who owns a 
herd of 70 Jerseys and Guernseys, 
declares: ‘‘Gulf Livestock Spray is 
a lot cheaper to use than other 
sprays. Thisis becausea light spray- 
ing of it gives a cow complete 
protection.”’ 

Gulf Livestock Spray kills blood- 
sucking flies, lice, ticks—repels 
stable and horn flies. One spraying 
lasts all day. 





ay 


stock Spray.’’ 




















IT COULDN’T BE MILDER. 
Gulf Livestock Spray is actu- 
ally sc mild that it can be 
gargled without harming the 
delicate membranes of your 
mouth or throat. It never 
blisters an animal’s hide— 
never makes the hair drop 
out. In fact, it gives the coat 
a blue-ribbon bloom. 


NEVER POLLUTES MILK. “I imagine 
that many dairymen are dead against 
stock sprays because they taint milk,’’ 
says Arnold Fuqua of Birmingham, 
Alabama. ‘‘I’d like to tell them that 
there’s one stock spray that doesn’t do 
this—and that its name is Gulf Live- 















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





burgh, Pa. 





FREE! Farm and Ranch Bulletin, No. 1, of the 5-gallon usable pail, 


®# Gulf Research and Development Com- 
pany: “External Parasites that Attack Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Horses, Mules, Hogs, Dogs and 
Cats.’’ Write Gulf Petroleum Specialties, Pitts- 


Gallon can, $1.19 


30 and 55 gallon drums 
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L. A. NIVEN 


> 


Dallas, Tex. | Memphis, Tenn. 
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Want to Know Best 
Way to Handle 
Your Garden? 


Massey’s Garden Book For 
The Southern States 
answer this and many other 
gardening questions. 
copy of it now and learn just 
how to do the various garden jobs to best advantage. 
that outstanding gardener of his time—Professor Massey—and re- 
cently brought up to date by L. A. Niven. 


PRICE: Paper binding, 25c; Cloth binding, 75c. 


; MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK—The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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PROF. W. ¥. MASSBY 


Written by 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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The Wedding 


Journey 
(Continued from page 7) 


when we set his leg.” He looked up 
appealingly at Bess. ‘Would you 
mind helping me a little, Bess?” 


She got out of the car. At Ron- 
ny’s direction she took his place on 
the running board. He laid the pup- 
py beside her with its head against 
her knee. He moistened a corner of 
his handkerchief with the chloro- 
form and handed it to Bess. 


“Your first lesson in nursing,” he 
said with a smile. “You may admin- 
ister the anesthetic to the patient for 
this operation.” 


Bess applied the handkerchief to 
the puppy’s nose while the puppy’s 
mistress stood watching wide-eyed as 
he went to sleep. When the bone was 
set, Ronny bandaged the leg to some 
little splints cut from an old tomato 
basket which the little girl brought 
from the house. They watched a few 
minutes until the patient began to 
come out from under the anesthetic, 
then restored him to his mistress 
with instructions to keep him off the 
injured leg until the bone knit. With 
the little girl beaming her thanks 
all over her face, doctor and nurse got 
back into the car. 


“Now, said Ronny, “we will 
get going.” 

They turned into another street. 
“TI want to get there before dark,” 
Ronny said. “It’s such a pretty view 
out across the valley with the creek 
winding through the bottom.” 


They were entering the town 
square now. Ronny stopped the car 
before a drug store. “I won’t be gone 
a minute. I just want to get some 
laundry I left in the office.” 


In a minute Ronny came out, a 
look of irritation on his face. “Well, 
it looks like I can’t have any peace 
even on my wedding day! I’m terri- 
bly sorry, sweetheart, but I’m afraid 
I'll have to make one more call.” He 
got in and started the car. “Mrs. 
Donaldson. They’ve been trying to 
get.me for over an hour. Didn't 
know where I was, and Doctor Bar- 
ney is out of town. A maternity 
case.” 

Bess’s heart sank even lower. 
“Won't that take an awfully long 
time?” 

“Sometimes they do, but we'll 
hope for the best. !f I think it'll be 
very long, I'll let you know. Lucki- 
ly, it’s right on our way.” He 
glanced anxiously at her face. “You 
don’t mind so terribly much, do you, 
Bess?” 


Bess forced a smile. If you’re go- 
ing to be a doctor’s wife, she told 
herself with a sudden resolution, you 
might as well start right now getting 
used to things. “No,” she said, “TI 
don’t mind much, Ronny. You have 
to go when people need you.” 

Ronny got out at a big rambling 
white house with an umbrella tree 
in the yard. Bess resignedly settled 
herself in the car. 
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“Is everything all right?” Bess 
asked as Ronny at last came out and 
settled himself behind the wheel. 


“QO. K. And it’s a boy, which tickles 
them a lot, as the other three children 
are girls. Well, now we will get 
going.” 

They drove on a few blocks. The 
houses once more became scattering, 
Ronny slowed down as they ap. 
proached a house with a sign adver- 
tising meals swinging from a _ post 
at the edge of the yard. 


“T thought we’d get our supper 
here at Mrs. Holloway’s. Not so 
public as a restaurant in town, and 
then it'll seem more like we’re sure- 
enough travelers. It’s mostly auto 
parties she catches.” 


E LED Bess into the house 

without knocking. The front 
room on the left was fitted up as a tea 
room, although there was nobody in 
it now. Ronny called. An angular, 
middle-aged woman appeared in the 
hall. Her tired looking eyes lighted. 


“Why, Ronny! I’m so glad to see 
you. Are you going to take supper 
with me tonight?” 


“Yes, Mrs. Holloway. And,” he 
drew Bess forward. There was an 
unmistakable note of pride in his 
voice, “and so is—Mrs. Ronny! 
Mrs. Holloway, I want you to meet 
my wife.” 

The landlady threw up her hands. 
“Ronny Walton! Since when did 
you get married?” 


“Two whole hours ago,” replied 
Ronny, grinning. 

“You young scamp! And _ never 
told me a word about it!” 

“Well,” returned Ronny, still grin- 
ning, “I’m telling. you now. You 
ought to feel highly honored, instead 
of bawling me out. You're the first 
person I have told since the great 
event.” 

Mrs. Holloway took both of Bess’s 
hands and led her into the dining 
room. “Well, my dear, I’m delight- 
ed to know you, and I believe syou'll 
be happy—even if your husband is 
rather sassy sometimes.” 


HE hurried about bringing in the 

meal, lamenting that Ronny 
hadn’t given her any notice so that 
she might have had something fit for 
a wedding supper. 

When she had cleared away the 
main part of the meal, Mrs. Holloway 
placed saucers of fresh strawberries 
before them, and then brought in a 
large white-iced cake and set it im 


the middle of the table with a} 


flourish. 

“That’s your wedding cake.” 

Bess gave a little cry. “Why, Mrs. 
Holloway! You—you had this bak- 
ed for something else!” 

“Forget it!” the landlady retorted. 
“It isn’t every day that Ronny Wak 
ton brings in a bride to eat with me.” 

Bess gave in and cut the cake 
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She made Mrs. Holloway sit dowm 
and eat a piece of it with them. 


When they rose to go and Roni 
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asked what he owed, Mrs. Holloway 
became almost indignant. 


“Go chase yourself, Ronny Wal- 
ton! Do you suppose I’m going 
to take money for your wedding sup- 

r? After the way you came here 
last winter when Jimmy had pneu- 
monia and sat up with him for two 
days and nights, and—” 


But Ronny, suddenly red-faced and 
embarrassed, cut her off and hastily 
said good-bye. Mrs. Holloway kissed 
Bess. 


“Now,” said Ronny briskly when 
they were once more in the car, “we 
will get going! It’s getting rather 
late, but perhaps we'll still be in time 
to see the view.” 


Bess made no answer. She was 
thinking of what Mrs. Holloway had 
said that had caused Ronny to be- 
come suddenly red-faced and embar- 
rassed, and she was glad. 


They were almost outside the town 
now. The road here was not paved. 
They bounced as they sped on 
through the gathering dusk. 


“I’m glad, Ronny,” Bess said soft- 
ly, “that we had a wedding cake.” 


A few blocks farther, and the en- 
gine began to sputter. It regained its 
pace, wheezed again, and with a final 
discouraged cough, died. 


A MINUTE they sat silent in the 

lonely road. Ronny heaved a 
long sigh. “Might have known 
it. Our wedding day wouldn’t have 
been complete without something 
like this happening.” 

He got out, raised the hood and 
peered anxiously into the car’s vitals. 
“It might be the carburetor—or it 
might be the tail light. I’m not quite 
as well posted on a car’s innards as 
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I think I am on a human’s. 

“Mightn’t it be the gas?” Bess 
suggested. 

“No. I know it’s not the gas. I 
had her filled up the last thing 
before I went to the preacher’s.” 

He poked at the motor. “I ought 
to’ve had the old bus overhauled be- 
fore now. This is a great kind of 
cat for a doctor to have. Suppose 
somebody started dying and the car 
lay down on the doctor like this while 
he was tearing along to the rescue! 
You might think, with the practice 
I have, that I could afford a new car, 
but you’ve no idea how slow collec- 
tions are now.” 

“Maybe you'd better get a me- 
chanic,” Bess suggested. “There must 
be a garage not very far back.” 

“About half a mile,” Ronny said. 
He sat down on the running board 
and meditatively surveyed the dark- 
ening landscape. “Well, bang goes 
my beautiful view. I did want 
you to see it the first thing, too—it 
being by far the best feature of the 
place.” 

“Never mind,” said Bess; “it'll 
look all the prettier tomorrow for be- 
Ing postponed so long.” 

“It’s sweet of you to take it like 
this, honey.” Ronny jumped up and 





laid his hand over hers which rested 
on the window sill. Really, it wasn’t 
so terribly hard then to take their 
mishap philosophically. 


After a considerable time Ronny’s 
hands and arms returned to their 
original owner and he returned to 
the balky engine. For some min- 
utes he poked and pried and prod- 
ded. Then once more he came back 
to the driver’s seat and pressed the 
starter, and this time the tempera- 
mental motor roared into action. 


ONNY banged down the hood 

and jumped into the car. 
“Haven't the least idea what I did, 
if anything, to make her start, but 
the point is that she has started. Now, 
we will get going!” 

They dipped into a cool, dark hol- 
low, then began to climb a long, 
gradual hill. As they reached the 
top, Ronny waved his hand toward a 
vague panorama of dark and less 
dark shadows below them. 


“My beautiful view!” 


A few rods farther and he slowed 
the car. Another shadow loomed 
ahead. They turned suddenly into a 
small yard which surrounded a small 
dark house. Ronny stopped the car. 


“Well,” he said with a queer little 
throb of his voice, “here we are.” 


A moment they sat silent, look- 
ing at the house. Then Ronny spoke: 
“It isn’t much of a place, Bess. Just 
four rooms, and the furniture is kind 
of shabby. Rented furnished houses 
are sometimes that way, you know. 
It’s a little far out, too. Maybe I 
ought to have waited till you came 
before taking it, but it’s really about 
the best I could do right now.” 

Bess continued to look at the little 
house. Although it was dark and 
silent, it reminded her of a motherly 
hen, brooding. “It’s a dear little 
place, Ronny. I know I’m going to 
like it.” 


"THEY drove to the garage and got 
out. Ronny opened the garage 
doors, got back into the car and drove 
it inside, came out and shut the 
doors. He took out his watch and 
looked at it by the dim starlight. 

“Three hours and forty-five min- 
utes to come two and a half miles!” 

Bess drew closer to him. “I’m glad 
now that it did take so long. I think 
we’ve come to know each other better 
this afternoon, Ronny.” 

He drew her arm through his as 
they moved toward the house. “Still, 
I’m sorry, sweetheart, that I couldn’t 
afford a wedding trip.” 

It was cool and dark and fragrant 
—out here in the summer night. 
Down in the hollow the creek mur- 
mured sleepily. Far up in the dome 
of the sky a white star burned. Bess 
thought she could feel Ronny’s heart 
beating against her side. She pressed 
closer against their linked arms, and 
her voice when she spoke was low 
and a little unsteady. 


“It’s been a lovely wedding trip, 
Ronny.” 
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POST TOASTIES 
WITH PEACHES 
ARE SURE A TREAT! 












THEY'RE CRisp 
AND CRUNCHY- 
SO GOOD To Eat! 
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AT THEIR NEW 
LOW PRICE-THEY 
CAN'T BE BEAT/ 













S0-BY EVERY TEST- 
POST TOASTIES ARE BEST / 












(am Lowest Price in History! 


Post Toasties are made from only the 
tender hearts of choice, white corn... 
toasted double-crisp so they stay crisp 
longer in milk or cream! And they're 
now at their lowest price in history! Ask 
your grocer for Post Toasties today! A 
Post Cereal—made by General Foods. 


TUNE IN BOAKE CARTER— Hear 
America’s ace News-Reporter, Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. Columbia 
Network. 5:45 P.M., C.S.T. 
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YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


CHAMPIONS. 


FOR BETTER, MORE ECONOMICAL 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


The important part that spark plugs 
play in keeping engines easy to start, 
powerful, smooth and _ economical 
cannot be over-stated for, after all, 
spark plugs are the heart and center 
of the combustion process which de- 
termines the quality of engine per- 
formance and efficiency. 


Champion Spark Plugs are the result 
of 27 years devoted exclusively to 
research, engineering and manufac- 
turing concentrated on the one single 
product. Their world-wide reputa- 
tion for better performance in every 
engine has been earned by being 
everlastingly in advance in materials, 
design and exclusive features. 


Any one of Champion’s exclusive 


features—such as the patented Sill- 
ment seal which prevents gas leak- 
age, pre-ignition and loss of power— 
makes Champions superior in per- 
formance. 


But Champion gives you the benefit 
of many exclu- 
sive and patent- 
ed features all 
of which com- 
bine to make 
spark plugs 
without equal 
in any type of 





service. 

Insist on Cham- oneue ae re 
pions because CyampPIONs | 
you can depend use 

on them. 





Quick Relief 
Saves Horse 
for Next Day’s 
Work ... 


Puffy knees mean time 
lost during the busy 
work periods. You 
must give your horse 
quick relief if you want 
to use him next day. 
Absorbine does this. It 
sends an _ increased 
blood supply to the sore 
muscle area where puffiness shows. And the 
blood carries off the congestion quickly. Use 
Absorbine twice daily. Will not blister. Used 
by farmers for over 40 years! At druggists. 
ped a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
ass. 


ABSORBINE 





Absorbine’s action goes 
direct to sore area 





| earn Protitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 





Need money NOW? Write for my Quick Cash 
Plan! It shows how to run a Coffee Agency 
in your locality and make money your very 
first day. Up to $45 in a week. Over 250 


ties, things people must buy. No experien: 
Liberal credit plan. § give new Ford Sedans or 
as Rush posteard for amazing free 










GET THIS FR E F AA Ge 
CASE se, oe 77 | 
IgGzYve 
OF EXTRA COST FROkT TG 
SELL COLORED PEOPLE [2X 
Men and women make big eek 
money every day selling the most complete 
line of over 300 guaranteed cosmetics, flavor- 
ing, medicines an curios. Colored people buy 
on sight and buy the next time you call. Make 
up to $40.00 a week full time, $5.00 a day 
spare time. Get Lucky Heart’s FREE samples. 
58-page illustrated beauty book. $9.00 worth 
of guaranteed products and a big sample case 


FREE of extra cost. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
Dept. PF-8-32, Memphis, Tenn, 
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PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO, 
32-K, Kansas City, Mo, 
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dealers, Harold * 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
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} \A pj Genuine Marble and Grenite memorials of last 
é ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
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@ About “Ten Ways” 


I HAVE several times read your 
editorial, “Ten Ways to Get More 
Cash Today” in the July issue and 
each time I have found your advice 
more and more compelling in its im- 
pressiveness. I wish these rules 
might be framed and hung in every 
farmhouse where they could be read 
daily by all members of the family. 
G. A. Cardwell, 
Agri. Agent, A. C. L. Ry. 
As unsatisfactory as farm prices 
have been in recent months and as 
many changes as we need in our 
farming systems, Robert Zimmer- 
man, Falls County, Tex., admits that 
“If one puts his whole heart into 
any one line of business he will be a 
success, even in farming.” 


@ Patriotism and the July Issue 
I READ in your Julv issue the arti- 


cle on patriotic songs, among them 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
This so-called hymn may be very 
suitable to the people of the North 
if they like it, but it has no place in 
-the Southern mind, or in its hymn 
books or textbooks, for it is nothing 
in the world, when carefully read, 
but a bloodthirsty tirade against the 
South and its people. H.R.Dwight, 
Berkeley County, S. C. 
Our thanks to the many readers 
who wrote as did Patrick Matthews, 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., “I liked 
the painting ‘Pickett’s Charge at 
Gettysburg’ that decorated the July 
cover.” Sometime ago Dr. Douglas 
S. Freeman of Richmond, Va., who 
won the Pulitzer prize by his mag- 
nificent biography of General Lee, 
told us that no satisfactory painting 
of Pickett’s charge had ever been 
made. Promptly upon publication 
of our July issue Dr. Freeman wrote 
to congratulate us on Mr. Schoon- 
over’s superb painting. 


@ Which Way Better Living? 


A NOTE of warning from G. H. 

Harris, Tangipahoa Parish, La.: 
“The standard of living of the 
farmer can be raised by one of two 
means: (1) by more efficient meth- 
ods, or (2) by a subsidy obtained 
from the rest of the population. As 
the farmers are in the minority, the 
latter does not seem to be perma- 
nently practicable.” 

Mr. Harris might have added (3), 
by not giving other population 
groups subsidies at the expense of 
the farmer, which through the tariff 
is what has been happening for a 
hundred years. 


Bulletins to Ask for Now 


(CROPS are laid by and it’s vacation time on many farms. Sometimes 

the very best vacation of all is that spent at home with leisure to lie 
around and read. And if reading about everyday problems interests you, 
you might like to get some of the bulletins listed below. 


1452—Painting on the Farm 

1448—Farmstead Water Supply 

1517—Loblolly Pine Primer 

1554—Poultry Houses 

1614—Poultry Records 

1638—Ratproofing Buildings 

1663—-Winter Legumes as Green Manure 
in the Cotton Belt 

1687—-Removing Spray Residue from Ap- 
ples and Pears 

1695—Preparing Apples for Market in Bar- 
rels and Boxes 


To get such of these bulletins as you want (not over four or five at a time, we should |” 
say), put an X-mark opposite the titles of your choice and mail to your Senator or Rep” 
resentative, or to the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. | 
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“Wake him up yourself. You're the 
one that put him to sleep!" 


@ Relief for Farmer, Not Farm 
A MUCH better control plan (than 


we now have or than some pro- 
posed) would be to permit each cot- 
ton-growing farm family, whether 
landlord or tenant, to grow an equal 
given number of bales of cotton, re- 
gardless of how much or how little 
the farm on which it resides may 
have grown in the past. This plan 
would remove most of the discrimi- 
nations and inequalities, and afford 
as near as may be possible under 
control and equal economic oppor- 
tunity as between farmers them- 
selves. E. W. Cole, 
Cherokee County, Tex. 
To which might be added this 
from Al Bray, Madison County, 
Tenn.: “I know some tenants in my 
neighborhood who have no crop, 
the landowners taking over the 
whole allotment for themselves. It 
looks like some man or men could be 
found who have grace and gump- 
tion enough to make a law that 
would be fair to everybody.” 


@ Electricity Benefits Church Too 


VEN as in the home and school, 
electricity brings great possibili- 

ties to the rural church. With the 
invention of the portable electric or- 
gan, even the rural church may have 
beautiful pipe organ music. The or- 
gan is relatively inexpensive compar- 
ed to an average pipe organ; installa- 
tion is merely plugging in a conveni- 
ent light socket. James Norton, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


As a challenge to other individuals 
and other communities, we leave 
with you this from Elbert Sullins, 
Upson County, Ga.: “In my com- 
munity a young farmer, Herman 
Barker, helped to organize a Sun- 
day school. Mr. Barker operated 
a school bus, so each Sunday morn- 
ing he followed his route, picking 
up and hauling to and from Sunday 
school all who could be persuaded 
to attend. From a small beginning 
some two or three years ago this 
Sunday school has grown until it 
has an average attendance of 50 or 


more.” 


1640—Fall Sown Oats 

1733—Planning a Subsistence Homestead 

1727—Selecting Hens for Egg Production 

1796—Handling and Preparing the Kieffer 
Pear for Use as Food 

1800—Jams and Jellies 


LEAFLETS 
44—Fires on Farms 
108—Controlling Kidney Worms in Swine 
in Southern States 
162—Screw Worm Control 
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Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


“QO YOU'RE one 

of these exper- 
imental farmers, 
eh?” 

The inquirer was 
not a farmer (I 
don’t find = good 
farmers any more 
who sniff at experi- 
mental work) so I didn’t take him 
very seriously. Nevertheless, I got 
to thinking afterwards how much 
we all need to be more willing than 
we are to try and to adopt new ideas 
—to be lifetime experimenters in 
fact. Assuming that we keep abreast 
of farm practices already tried and 
proved sound. by our experiment 
stations and that we’re also doing the 
things ordinary common sense and 
farm experience have taught us are 
sound (such as keeping fire out of 
woods and holding our lands to- 
gether), is it too much to say that 
every good farmer ought to try at 
least one new thing every year of 
his life: a new vegetable, another 
fruit to lengthen the fruit season, 
strip crops on the hilly land, some 
crop that may be a source of cash 
when money now is scarcest, a plan 
to encourage tenants to have an all- 
year garden? 





@ The man who plunges into a 
new, untried crop on a large scale 
isn’t experimenting; he is just plain 
gambling. As in starting with 
crimson clover (as mentioned on 
page 5) the wise plan is to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for promising 
new ideas, new methods, and new 
crops, give them a fair trial on a 
small scale, and then if they work 
adopt them for the farm. 


® Dr. H. G. Knight of the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils told 
me recently that 8¥ pounds of sweet 
potato starch would do the job of 
125 pounds of the usual starch now 
imported by textile mills and that 
there may be a place for a million 
acres of “sweets” in the South to 
supply that demand. He figured on 
200 bushels per acre at normally 
about 20 cents per bushel, though I 
believe the Laurel, Miss., plant is 
paying more this year. 


® Uncle Fred Hunnicutt wrote us 
recently of a conversation with a 
farmer near Lavonia, Ga., as to how 


100 acres of newly purchased land 


would be handled. Said the owner: 

I will sow 30 acres to oats, and the bot- 
tom land you see I will seed to Sericea les- 
pedeza. See the land above it? I cut four 
good crops from it. The ten acres so bad- 
ly washed above the bottom I am going to 
set out in pine trees. I planted 10,000 last 
year in rows 6 feet by 6 feet. When they 
have made a good growth I will cut out 
every other one. 

Commented Uncle Fred, “This is 
what I call a man using his head. 
We need farmers who will do this 
instead of calling for so much help 
from the government.” 


® From North Alabama and North 
Georgia and Tennessee some almost 
unbelievable stories are coming to 
Us about the results from increased 
use of phosphate and legumes. Sid 


4 Chandler of the TVA told me this 
one: In 1934 a certain farmer in the 
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area made 9 loads of corn on 14 acres; 
by 1937, through use of phosphate 
and legumes 8 acres of the same land 
produced 56 loads of corn. Ala- 
bama’s extension agronomist J. C. 
Lowery has been telling me of the re- 
markable pasture demonstrations 
over the state, in all of which I be- 
lieve phosphate has been used. Looks 
as if it might pay some of the rest 
of us to do more phosphate experi- 
menting. 


@ Down in Talladega County, 
Ala., this spring poultry growers dis- 
covered they had a heavy surplus of 
cockerels. County Agent O. V. Hill 
got busy, the mayor of Talladega de- 
clared a “Fried Chicken Week,” mer- 
chants cooperated to offer customers 
chickens dressed in any style they 
wished, and we're told 6,000 young 
roosters lost their lives and every- 
body was happy. Everybody was 
for more “fried chicken weeks.” Ar- 
kansas apple growers used a similar 
type of sales appeal last fall very suc- 
cessfully in moving a huge crop. 
Florida truck growers and merchants 
have several times cooperated to their 
mutual benefit in moving special 
products through local channels. 


@ This year I’ve given three hy- 
brid yellow corns a trial and have 
been well pleased with how admir- 
ably two of them fitted our condi- 
tions; I’m also trying out soybeans 
planted rather thick with a row of 
Sudan grass in the middles as a 
grazing crop for the cows in the hot 
and sometimes dry July to October 
season. And I think I’ve said be- 
fore I’m hoping that my last winter’s 
scuppernong plantings will eventu- 
ally give us plenty of that fruit from 
late July until after frost. 


@ There’s just one thing I think 
of now that I don’t ever want to 
experiment with: this new pest, the 
white-fringed beetle, or Argentine 
beetle. Driving through the Florala 
(Ala.) district in mid-July I couldn’t 
tell much about damage from the 
highway but any bug that can work 
all winter and spring under the 
ground and then emerge in summer 
to attack all sorts of crops above 
ground is not a thing I want around 
me. About 1,500 of the 11,000 acres 
infested in the Florala district have, 
so I’m told, been abandoned for 
farming. Keep a sharp lookout for 
any suspicious-looking bugs and re- 
port to your county agent. 


Coming Events 


Tobacco ‘Market Openings: Georgia, 
July. 28; South Carolina, Aug. 4; Eastern 
North Carolina, Aug. 25; Middle Belt, 
Sept. 5; Old Belt, Sept. 27, Dark-fired Vir- 
ginia, Nov. 28. ; 

Farmers and Homemakers Week, Au- 
burn, Ala., Aug. 1-5. 

Poultry Short Course, Athens, Ga., 
Aug. 9-12. : 

Georgia Farm and Home Week, Athens, 
Aug. 8-13. 

North Florida Farm and Home Institute, 
Cherry Lake, Madison, Aug. 8-13. 

Florida Poultry Institute, Camp McQuar- 
rie, Aug. 22-26. 

National Percheron Show, Pomona, Calif., 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, Cincinnati, O., Nov. 14-16. 

Full moon, Aug. 10; new, Aug. 25. Eve- 
ning star, Venus. 


GOSH, 









INSULATORS 4 


THE OLD BUS IS LIKEA 
YYOUNG COLT, SINCE I PuT 
IN THAT NEW“H-R” BATTERY 
WITH ITS WILLARD 
THREAD RUBBER 











ANewB 


HAT Lasts 682 LONGER 


Get the Protection of this 
New HEAVY DUTY Willard! 


Here’s a battery that doesn’t 
know what “whoa” means! 


It does all the things you’ve 
always wanted a battery to 
do—and keeps on doing them 
for 68% longer than the 
average of over 100 other 
brands, including all the 
best known makes. 


Willard engineers developed 
the “H-R” after an intensive 
9-year study of 78,000 bat- 
teries—actually driven over one 
billion miles. 


The “H-R” starts your motor 
over and over again—countless 
times—regardless of weather! 


Itis amade-to-order power house 
to handle the extra demands 
of car radios, heaters, and other 
current-consuming devices. 


Its unusual performance is due 
to new developments in battery 
construction, exclusive with 


Willard. Most important single feature is a new type of Willard 
Thread Rubber Insulator which protects you against the sudden 
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7 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THE WILLARD “H-R” 


1 Reserve Capacity means longer life, 
plenty of power for radio or accessories; 
and greater protection in emergencies. 


2 Plates expertly designed, formed and 
processed to insure top performance. 


3 Extra power for Winter starting— and 
superior resistance to summer heat. 


Delivers high voltage to starter—saves 
gasoline, and oil dilution because of 
quicker starts. 


Handsome, new-style Hard Rubber 
Container—tough and rugged. 


Written guarantee and adjustment 
policy, backed up by 42,000 Willard 
Dealers from Coast to Coast. 


Protected with the new-type Willard 
Thread Rubber Insulators. 








failures so often caused by “shorts” or buckled plates. 


If you are one of the millions of car owners who will need a new 
battery this Fall, be sure to visit your Willard Dealer and see the 
new “H-R.” Its long life and low price mean true economy. 


HERE’S WHY THE “H-R” WILL LAST 68% LONGER 


No battery can last longer than its insulators. The positive 
and negative plates are like fighting roosters always trying 
to get at each other through the “fence” or insulator. If the 
plates wear a hole through an insulator and touch each other, 
a “short” occurs and the battery goes dead immediately. 


After years of research, Willard engineers have perfected 
a new insulator of cotton threads and latex. This new 
Thread Rubber is porous enough to permit fast chemical 
action between plates—yet tough enough to keep the 
plates apart through years of rubbing and jolting. 


Combined with Willard’s superior plate construction these 
Thread Rubber Insulators give the “H-R” top performance 
and a life 68% above the average of competing batteries. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY e Cleveland @ Dallas e Los Angeles @ T: 


i ' 
ASK FOR IT BY NAME m H-i YOUR WILLARD DEALER'S 
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Ns 
La Sez Yo 
MRS. ORD WOULDN'T BELIEVE eel bale | 


MEG TOLD HER ABOUT SURE-JELL! 








YES, | THOUGHT 
‘0 GET ONE BATCH OUT OF 
THE WAY BEFORE LUNCH 


















YOU DON'T 
MEAN YOU‘RE 
MAKING MORE 
JELLY TODAY ? 













ONE HOUR LATER 
NOW! WHAT CAN | po?) 


























































RIGHT AFTER LUNCH! BUT 
DON‘T WORRY, MRS. ORD— 
‘LL BE READY FOR THE 
PICNIC IN PLENTY OF TIME! 
















HELP ME MAKE SANDWICHES 
LATER ON, PERHAPS. 
BUT JELLY MAKING'S SO 
EASY WITH SURE-JELL 
THAT | DON’T WEED HELP 
WITH JA/S JOB! 









IT DOESN'T SEEM POSSIBLE! 
'D LIKE TO WATCH YOU 
MAKE JELLY! MAY | COME 
BACK AND HELP ? 





























10 GLASSES! WHY, 
THAT'S 4 MORE THAN 
4 GET FROM THAT 

AMOUNT OF JUICE ! 


YES, AND THE JOB IS 
ALL FINISHED JUST 
1S MINUTES AFTER THE 






SURE-JELL? THAT'S THAT | 
NEW POWDERED PECTIN 
PRODUCT, ISN'T IT ? 











YES, AND IT MAKES ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY 
-WITH OMLY 4 MINUTE 
80/4! AND BECAUSE NO 
JUICE BOILS AWAY, | GET 
% MORE JELLY! 




























IS THIS SOME MORE 
OF YOUR JELLy? IT’S 


4 

YES, IT’S SOME | 
MADE LAST WEEK, 
MRS. ORD. YOU SEE WITH f_-. 
SURE-JELL NO FLAVOR 7 





















A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS 





THE HOME 











To please both sight 





FRESH MINT JELLY 

One cup mint leaves and stems, pack- 

ed, % cup apple vinegar, 1 cup water, 

3% cups sugar, green coloring, 2 

bottle fruit pectin. 

Wash mint. Do not remove leaves 
from stems. Measure into 3-quart 
sauce pan and press with wooden 
potato masher or a glass. Add vine- 
gar, water, and sugar. Bring to a 
boil and add coloring to give desired 
shade. Add bottled pectin, stirring 
constantly. Then bring to a rolling 
boil, and boil hard for 4% minute. 
Remove from fire and skim. To 
remove all traces of mint leaves, 
pour jelly through a fine sieve into 
glasses. This makes about five glasses. 


The following recipe which has 
been in use in a Kentucky family 
for over 100 years was sent us by 
Miss Bell Agnew, of Georgia. 


WATERMELON RIND PICKLE 

Peel pink and green from the rind, 
put latter into a brine strong enough 
to float an egg. It may be left in- 
definitely. When ready to make 
pickle, wash rind thoroughly and 
soak it overnight in clear water. 
Then put it in an alum solution, let 
come to boil, take out, and put into 
cold water. Make a ginger tea, 
using about 10 cents worth of 


T is of utmost importance to 

make sure that the water and 
milk used are safe. Plan your vaca- 
tion or camping trip into a com- 
munity that constantly offers health 
protection to its guests through a 
full-time, trained, health depart- 
ment staff. Be cautious of raw foods 
that are easily contaminated or that 
spoil easily. 


@ Almost everyone has already read 
about and has heard sufficient refer- 
ences to the avoidance of sunburn 
in getting a summer tan, and most 
of us have learned from bitter ex- 
perience how poison ivy looks. Keep 
in mind that the sparkling and 
crystal clear stream may be grossly 
contaminated and that we usually 
get water in our ears and may 
swallow some when we swim. 


@ Summer weather in the tropics, 
or even in our subtropical South- 
land, seems to lull many into too 
sedentary habits. Others tend to 
overcompensate against this tend- 
ency and burst into irrational and 
ill-timed activity. Possibly we need 






















and _ palate, decorate 
the glasses with rounds of orange or lemon, and 
cherries held in place with tootkpicks. 


Summer Health Facts for the Family 


By ROY NORTON, M.D. 
North Carolina State Board of Health 
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ginger. Pour it into kettle with 
the rind, let come to boil, and 
cook until rind is slightly tender. 
Weigh, and for every pound of 
rind use one pound of sugar, enough 
vinegar to make a syrup, a little stick 
cinnamon, white mustard seeds, and 
mace. Boil in this until syrup is 
thick. Seal and store. 

Mrs. R. H. Granstaff of David- 
son County, Tenn., recommends this 
dessert-salad. 


FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 
One large can white cherries, 1 small 
can pineapple, % cup pecans, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, juice from cherries, 3 
tablespoons mayonnaise. 
Seed cherries, dice pineapple, chop 
nuts, and mix. Dissolve sugar in 
cherry juice, slightly heated. When 
cold add to fruit. Add mayonnaise. 
Pour into mold or refrigerator tray 
and chill three or four hours. Serve 
on lettuce with wafers. 


FRUIT PUNCH 

Two cups water, 2 cups sugar, 2/3 cup 

lemon juice, 2/3 cup pineapple juice, 

2 cups chopped pineapple, % cup 

Maraschino cherries, 1 pint ginger ale. 

Boil water and sugar 10 minutes. 
Cool and add fruit and fruit juices. 
Just before serving add ginger ale 
and crushed ice. 


to adopt more widely the routine of 
the deep tropics in which most 
work is done from very early morn- 
ing until about noon. A g 

quantity and quality of fairly stren- 
uous work can be done from day- 
break till noon. Lighter tasks in the 
shade could be done after noon. 


I am not so impractical as to in- 
sist that this plan can or should al- 














ways be strictly followed. There are 
times on the farm when it seems 
that all the daylight hours must be 
used. In the course of,a year, how 
ever, careful planning will save 4 
few cases of sunstroke or heat ek 
haustion and many types of mildet 
strain from overexertion. 


@ After a winter. in which there i} 
a natural craving for more meats} 
fats, and sweets, a great many of US} 
find it difficult to adapt our appt} 
tites to proper food for summet} 
weather. Less of these foods “a 
no alcoholic beverages should b} 
taken. More vegetables, more fruits | 
plenty of liquids, and an added | 
touch of salt are helpful. 
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SITTING languid in midsummer 
"when planning or working is a 
struggle, excuses or reasons for many 
of our household activities seem very 
vague indeed. “The effect of house- 
work depends on the woman,” 
writes Mrs. J. S. Beck, of Arkansas. She feels that too many women per- 
mit details to engulf and enslave them in a way that a man rarely permits 


Soundings from Southern Women 


By SALLIE F. HILL, EDITOR 


his work to overwhelm him. But, as Mrs. Beck goes on to say, it is quite 


possible to make of housework an art, and when thus considered, the per- 
forming of household tasks may give that same sense of happiness and 
accomplishment incident to the other arts. 


Luckily we do not need to wait until the fever called living is over to 
meet that happy combination of good housekeeper and devotee of that 
larger phase of community housekeeping. On my visits throughout the 
South, in every state, I have met her type often, and only a few days ago 
I met her in the striking person of Mrs. J. W. Gulley, of Garrard County, 
Ky. Discussing the contribution of homemakers’ clubs to community and 
church, she said in part to the recent rural pastors’ meeting in Lexington: 

We were circulating a petition on a question which had arisen in our county and 
[ had presented it to an influential citizen of our community. He said, “Mrs. Gulley, 
I had not made up my mind which side of this question I would support, but I know 
that you have always worked for everything that builds up our community, and if you 
are for this, I'll sign it.” I'd rather have that said of me than that I am the best house- 


keeper in Garrard County! 


At the Tennessee Master Farmer recognition ceremony Mrs. W. B. 


Panoramic view of the charming and 


well landscaped home of Master Farmer and 
Mrs. Seth P. Storrs, Elmore County, Ala. 
Mrs. Storrs is a valued member of The 


Progressive Farmer Advisory Board. 


be put back—every farm must be 

selt-sufficient and land must be con- 
served. He strongly advocates cooperative buying and selling, but is 
no champion of isolation and self-sufficiency. 


Giving Substance to Your House of Dreams 


West of the sunset stands my house. 
There . . . and east of the dawn 
North to the Arctic runs my yard; 
South to the Pole, my lawn. 
O Don Blanding, the author of these lovely lines and confessed drifter 
and vagabond, these words may hold comfort. Those of us who re- 
turn nightly to four walls and a roof are concerned with some very definite 
problems of a much more practical nature. And so it is our privilege to 
emphasize the helpful information contained in Deane G. Carter’s article 
“What Will It Cost to Build?” and to pass on the good news that amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act permit the administrator to insure 
mortgage loans made on farms on which farm houses or other farm build- 
ings are to be constructed or repaired, provided at least 15 per cent of the 
loan proceeds is expended for materials and labor on buildings. Those 


eligible to borrow from approved institutions under the terms of this act 


Willis, Coffee County, told how she scotches for a Master Farmer: “When 


he gets in the dumps I try to encourage him and tell him what a wonder- 
ful man he is. While we have worked hard, we have taken time out to 
have a good time, to attend church, 4-H clubs, and schools. The Farm 


Bureau has meant much to so- 
cial life. We feel that we have 
the best. community in the 
world. We feel that there is no 
place like a farm for raising boys 
and girls.” 


R. F. D. 


[7 WELL may be that clouds 

of daily details obscure our 
real view of the farm as a satis- 
factory place to live. Those of 
us who have never been bereft 
cannot feel a real sense of the 
loss of the useful experience 
that one acquires in a life- 
time of living on the farm in 
contact with growing things. 
Along comes Charles Allen 
Smart, a farmer of three years’ 
experience, with his book 
“R.F.D.” and tells us in his own 
happy style, somewhat like the 
charming, leisurely writing of 
David Grayson, some of the 
basic farming ideas he has laid 
by in store. Farm organizations 
and homemakers’ clubs could 
devote a whole program to a 
review of the book (published 
by W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, $2.50). 


In one way or another Mr. 
Smart feels that everything 
taken away from the farm must 


@ The charming and comfortable outdoor 

living room at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 

Frank L. Hyde, Yalobusha County, Miss., 
accomplished by their own efforts. 





DOMAIN 
By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


HIS is my domain, and I shall keep it 
Beautiful—a place of joy and light, 
Where those who leave it will be glad returning, 
And where my man can find his rest at night. 
Plain things to work with, and a plain dominion, 
Yet simple wares kept clean will gleam and shine, 
And I have strength in my good arms, and water 
And soap and wind and sunlight, all are mine: 
Those cleansing agencies that help a woman, 
And I have pride in any work done well: 
A new-baked loaf, a pan of fluffy biscuit, 
The gorgeous jewels glowing in my jell~ 
The victory at some hard task completed, 
The joy of knowing I have done my best 
Within my quiet place—the sweet contentment 
With life, and love, and laughter, toil and rest. 


include farmers who operate their own farms; individuals who rent their 


farms to others, and farm 
tenants and others who con- 
template the purchase of farms. 


The rating of one’s mortgage 
risk will of course govern the 
exact amount which may be 
borrowed. In accordance with 
the income of the borrower, 
one may repay mortgage 
loans either monthly, semi- 
annually, or annually. The 
FHA plan eliminates second 
mortgages and expensive refi- 
nancing costs. The down pay- 
ment must amount to at least 10 
per cent of the total property 
valuation and in some cases 20 
per cent, but does not neces- 
sarily have to consist of cash. 
The loan applicant’s land may 
constitute all or part of the 
down payment. There are other 
rules and regulations, of course. 
For further information see 
your local Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator or write us. 


The question is often asked, 
is it less expensive to rent than 
to own a home? The home 
owner’s cash outlay is directed 
mainly toward taxes, repairs, 
upkeep, insurance, and interest 
on mortgages. The average 
monthly cash outlay for owning 
a home in a village is only about 
two-thirds that of renting, says 
the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, following a nation-wide 
family living survey. 
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king Soda is,® © 


pburns— it eases 
are severe, COns 






The baby’s nursing bottles need very 
special care. To keep them clean and 
sweet wash them thoroughly with a 
Baking Soda and water. 


BAKING SODA IS 


























KINS may be removed from per- 
fectly ripe peaches by plunging 


them into boiling water for two min- 


utes. Plunge them into cold water 


to stop cooking, then drain, and re- 
move skins and pits. Drop halves 
into a hot syrup made by dissolving 
3 cups of sugar in 3 cups of water. 
Heat for 5 minutes. Pack into clean 


jars. Remove air bubbles and see 























@ Spiced or pickled 
figs (left) appeal to 
almost all appetites, 
while beautiful 
peaches like these 
(right) please both 
eye and taste. 





that the fruit is covered with hot 
syrup. Seal hot and process quarts 
or No. 3 cans 25 minutes at boiling; 
pints or No. 2 cans, 15 minutes. If 
screw-top jars are used they must be 
tightened when product is removed 
from water bath. 

Select firm, sound figs. For each 
6 quarts of figs use one cup of baking 
soda sprinkled over them. Pour boil- 
ing water over them to cover. They 
should be in an enamel-lined vessel. 
Allow to stand 5 minutes and then 


Old Recipes Come to Life 


ONE but not for- 
gotten were many 
of the old favorite reci- 
pes of the “South- 
ern Mammy School of 
Cooking.” But The ~ 


Progressive Farmer un- - 
earthed them and gave 
them a rejuvenation. Now you 


can find them in their original 


form, or nearly so, in 
Selected Southern 
Recipes, a 32-page 
booklet of some of the 
choice old-time favor- 
ites. Send 10 cents to 
Home _ Department, 
The Progressive Farm- 


F 


er, Birmingham, for your copy of 
this popular book. 


Help With Your Fashion Problems 





EWING for school will SUMMER_ FASHION BOOK: 
: Q38- you've been looking for is 


begin in earnést soon. 
If you want help with the 
difficult problem of plan- 
ning a school wardrobe, 
send for your copy of The 
Progressive Farmer Fash- 
ion Book. The woman 
with many home tasks, 








overlooked. Just the help 


available by use of our 
patterns, which include 
simple cutting charts that 
even the inexperienced 
can follow. Send 10 cents 
to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 








the club woman, and the 
young girl who plans to go into busi- 
ness will find that they have not been 


Birmingham, Ala. Use 


handy coupon on pattern page for 
ordering patterns or fashion book. 















OR further help with your foot problems, or other problems ot summer 
comfort and beauty, send for Sally Carter’s booklet “Are You Only Two 
Feet From Beauty?” Or you may have the five listed below free upon re- 
quest to Sally Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


0) Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty? 
(] Sunburn vs. Sun Tan 


( Why Have Wrinkles? 


The Care of Dry Skin 
It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 








\ CANNING FRUITS 


By MARY E. DONEY 


Food Preservation Specialist, Mississippi 


Extension Service 


wash thoroughly through 2 or 3 
waters. Drain and cook for one hour 
in a syrup made by «ising 2 cups 
sugar and 4 cups water. They may 
be packed hot and processed immedi- 
ately for 15 minutes at boiling for 
pints, and 20 minutes for quarts. 
Seal and store. If packing in tin cans 
they should be packed hot and proc- 
essed 20 minutes at boiling. There 
is some loss of color in figs packed 
in plain cans, therefore enamel-lined 
cans are advised for figs. 


August Flower Tips 
By L. A. NIVEN 


T° SECURE blooms next year 
from hardy perennial flowers 
plant some or all of these now: 


Hollyhocks Stocks 
Snapdragons Phlox 
Sweet Williams Verbena 
Shasta Daisy Scabiosa 


Foxglove Old Fashion Pinks 
Delphinium Dusty Miller 
Calliopsis Candytuft 
Coreopsis Baby’s Breath 
Asters Bleeding Heart 


Gaillardias Golden Glow 


If the hardy perennial flower seed 
are sowed in beds with the idea of 
transplanting the plants later, better 
locate the bed in a place where par- 
tial shade exists. 

The hollyhock is naturally a sun- 
loving plant. It fits fine in groups 
or in borders with shrubs or back 
against walls, fences or buildings. 
Al! old, diseased leaves and _ stalks 
should be collected and burned to 
prevent rust in hollyhocks. 

Most perennial flowering plants 
will be improved if dug up and di- 
vided every three or four years. Au- 
gust is a good month for doing this 
job, except in the upper third of the 
South where spring seems best. 
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THE HOME 





tices it’s a family re- 
union, a Sunday school picnic, 
a church lawn supper, or a beach 
party, the good old summertime is 
the time when we look forward to 
community get-togethers, and always 
there must be food! 


Are you accustomed to the “free- 
for-all” variety of community meals, 
where everybody brings chicken, 
ham, eggs, salad, cake, and pie, and 
after eating some of everything you 
don’t feel so well that night? Then 
why not try really planning a menu 
and having it definitely carried out? 


Whether winter or summer, out- 
doors or in the community hall, to 
serve a large group adequately, easi- 
ly, and nicely, it must be planned 
carefully, good committees appoint- 
etc., where attendance is uncertain. 


This summer can’t we put the em- 
phasis on quality, not quantity, on 
well-balanced meals, not a “hodge- 
podge” combination of everything? 
The best way to get a well-planned 
meal served may be to announce the 
menu, and where practical, decide 
who shall bring what; that is, the 
people in one section could bring 
meat, another dessert, a third, salad, 
etc.. where the attendance is uncer- 
tain. 

MENU 1 
Ham Loaf 
Potato Chips Perfection Salad 
Spiced Baked Apples 
Lemon Tarts Iced Tea or Coffee 


MENU 2 

Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Buttered Rolls 
Fruit Punch Apple Pie 


Veal Loaf 


MENU 3 
Tomato Sandwiches 
Fried Chicken 
Ginger Ale Salad 
Ice Cream and Chocolate Spice Squares 


Biscuits 


MENU 4 


Sliced Ham 
Potato-Peanut Salad Sliced Tomatoes 
Lemon Sherbet Ice Box Cookies 


—_ Teg 
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Plan the Community Meal 


By JANET L. CAMERON 
Foods and Nutrition Specialist, 
Virginia Exten'sion Service 


@ Miss Cameron needs no introduction to our readers. Here she 
brings us some helpful suggestions for the community meal, an 
affair that, unless carefully planned, may mean trouble and annoy- 
ance all around. Additional recipes for the menus suggested here 
have been compiled in bulletin form for your convenience, in quan- 
tities to serve from 25 to 50 persons. See note at end of article. 


MENU 5 
Chicken Salad 
Potato Chips Green Sandwiches 
Halves of Tomatoes 
Iced Tea Watermelon 


HAM LOAF (for 50) 
Three pounds fresh pork (ground), 
6% pounds smoked picnic ham 
(ground), 4 cups bread crumbs, 2 cups 
milk for loaf. 


Mix all together and bake in loaf 
tin. Slice in tin and carry it to the 
community affair in the tin. 


PERFECTION SALAD (for 25) 
Three tablespoons gelatine, %° cups 
cold water, 3 cups boiling water, %4 
cup vinegar, juice of 1% lemons, *% 
cup sugar, 2 cups shredded cabbage, 

3 cups celery (diced), 1 small can 
pimientos, | green pepper, | tablespoon 
salt. 

Soak gelatine in cold water. Add 
boiling water and stir until gelatine 
is dissolved. Add sugar, vinegar, 
salt, and lemon juice. When cool, 
add vegetables cut fine. Chill. Serve 
with salad dressing. 


SPICED BAKED APPLES (for 20) 
Twenty medium-sized, firm apples, 1 
cup raisins, 2/3 cup red mints or cin- 
namon candies, | cup white sugar, 1 
cup brown sugar, | tablespoon cinna- 

mon, 2 tablespoons butter. 


Core unpeeled apples, leaving 
them whole, and place them in bak- 
ing pans or casseroles. Fill centers 
with raisins and mints. Sprinkle 
with mixture of sugar and cinna- 
mon. Top each apple with a bit of 
butter. Pour boiling water around. 
Cover for first part of baking, then 
uncover to finish, allowing about | 
hour in a moderately hot oven (375 
degrees F.). Remove and baste with 
syrup several times as they cool. If 
apples cannot be covered, baste occa- 
sionally with syrup while baking. 

Editor's Note——For a copy of “Com- 
munity Meals Recipes’ send 3 cents in 
stamps or coin to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


@ If your family picnics often and picnic boxes present a problem, try fitting 
out an old suitcase. You will find that it takes care of the subject nicely. 
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@ America’s latest, greatest Kerosene Range 
designed, developed and perfected by NESCO 
—is beautiful, to be sure. But beneath its 
beautiful porcelain enameled exterior you'll 
find the concealed values that make kitchen 
hours more pleasant and the preparation of 
meals so much easier. 

NESCO’S famous burners give you an imme- 
diate, intense heat at the touch of a match. 
They concentrate and conserve heat—and, as 
you know, that means they'll keep your kitchen 
cool and save on fuel cost. 

Further, these five great heat-producing 
burners, of either the long or short chimney 
type, provide the necessary variations of flame 
height for every kind of cooking. For roasts or 
angel food cake, for frying fish—for chicken or 
delicious, large thick steaks. And on ‘ironing 
day, the test day of any stove, you'll find your 
NESCO just as effective for sadiron heating. 

You'll like the large, idle utensil storage 
space—the spacious removable “‘boil-over’’ 
tray—the broad burner doors which make 
burners readily accessible for lighting, clean- 
ing and re-wicking. 

One of the NEsco’s finest features is the big, 
roomy oven—heavily insulated with glass wool 
—with its beautiful, easy-to-clean, enameled 
oven linings. You needn't stoop to light the 
burners or inspect baking progress—the 
height’s just right. 

The nesco dealer near you has this great 
new 1938 NESCO on display—along with other 
brilliant new NEsco models. Let him show you 
the entire NESCO line. 

If there is no NESCO dealer in 
your town, write at once for the 
information as to how you may 
obtain your new NESCO—quickly 
and easily. 













NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY, 411 N. TWELFTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Worlds Largest 







No. 895—Long Chimney 
Range. One of a number of 
New Nesco Models 


Its greatest 
values are unseen 


new WESC 

















KEROSENE 
RANGE 








Rigid One-Piece Welded Steel 
Frame Construction 


Illustrated above is the one- 
piece welded steel frame, the 
foundation of this great new 


NESCO. 


All porcelain enameled finish— 
with rounded corners for beauty and 
easy cleaning. 

Non-breakable fuel reservoirs— 
with positive fuel gauge—and front 
access, which makes it possible to 
place range in corner and against wall. 

Large, roomy ‘“no-stoop” oven 
placed at the most accessible height— 

led lini thick glass wool 
i lati ate oven indicator 
on door—means perfect baking. 

Heavy, massive enameled cook- 
ing grates—for permanent service. 

Removable “boil-over”’ tray. 

Black base with toe room does 
not show broom and mop stains, or 
scratches. 

Moulded handles—cool—trim- 
med in chrome plate. 

Large, idle utensil storage space. 

Equipped with either short or 
long chimney famous NESCO 
burners. 
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@ Spots go with HY-PRO! This 


modern, safe bleach makes many 
hard jobs easy. In the laundry it 
lightens work and whitens wash- 
ings. Removes stains and scorches. 
HY-PRO wipes off smudges on 
woodwork and linoleum. It cleans 
Purifies 


cans. Complete directions printed 


refrigerators. garbage 
on every bottle. Sold by all gro- 
cers in three convenient sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Company, 


Canton, Ohio. 


“PRO 


Made for the makers of 
SANI-FLUSH 
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Money 
in 

Their 
Pockets 


By RUTH Y 
RYAN 


i WRITE this with all due respect 

to my father for I know he does 
not mean to be as he is. Daddy 
has always worked us whenever he 
thought we were needed, for which 
I am thankful, and am always glad 
to help. My brother is a good work- 
er, always on the job when Daddy 
needs him, but our father doesn’t 
think we should want to go any- 
where, and not ever spend anything 
on “treats” at all. Brother doesn’t 
throw money away, but Daddy says 
he does. If Brother makes a dollar, 
Daddy thinks he should save 75 
cents of it. You know if a boy can’t 
give the crowd a treat once in awhile 
he feels cheap. If he’d give us just 
one dollar and not say any more 
about it, we’d feel oh, so much better. 


—Troubled. 


“Even though it is a small amount, 
the child should have a little money 
of his own to manage,” says Miss 
Martha McAlpine, specialist in rural 
social life of the Georgia Extension 
Service. Else, we add, how is that 
child to learn something of the value 
of money, or how far and long a 
dollar can be stretched? Some day 
he will need to know that, if he is 
not to be either spendthrift or miser. 
When money is close at home and 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright,- 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 





I like Cousin Sue, but she’s an awful 
strain. You can’t mention the weather 
without havin’ an uneasy feelin’ that she’s 
goin’ to feel hurt. 


I was afraid he'd go broke. When a 
farmer moves to town and starts sellin’ 
groceries on credit, it just means free gro- 
ceries for his old neighbors while he lasts. 


All this complainin’ seems silly. There 
ain’t no sense in settin’ back and makin’ 
one family do all the work in a church 
and then fuss because they run it. 








an ys 
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there is little latitude for luxury, it 
all too often happens that the boys 
and girls who help toward earning 
the living (while doubtless getting 
their share of family benefits) must 
be first to forego the pleasure of 
spending. I know a girl who, vzhen 
she got her first wage of $5 spent 
the whole sum for a pair of stock- 
ings. If that girl had known any- 
thing about money or had had a few 
quarters to squander when she was 
coming up, she would never have 
blown her whole weck’s wage on 
anything so fragile. 

It is the opinion among many spe- 
cialists in parent education and writ- 
ers on child welfare subjects that an 
allowance is a more successful plan 
of giving children money than irreg- 
ular contributions, and often takes 
less money from the family income. 

“With an allowance, however 
small to start with,” says Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg in The Child’s 
Own Money, “however large it may 
in time become, the child must 
have also complete discretion. Other- 
wise it loses its point educationally. 
Friendly advice of elders should be 
helpful here, but advice must be free 
to accept or reject.” 

No right-thinking person believes 
that a child should have everything 
he wants. And neither do most of us 
think that it is good for money to 
come too easily; it gives children a 
false impression of its value. 

When-there is little cash and the 
giving of a regular allowance is not 
practicable (some suggest an allow- 
ance no larger than 5 to 10 cents per 
week ‘for children under 10), the 
boys and girls who are old enough 
to bear responsibility should have 
some small share of the stock or crop 
that, when sold, will bring in some- 
thing for themselves. And how they 
spend the money should be left up 
to them with counsel if sought. But 
if they are going to make errors in 
spending, it is far better that they 
make them with their pennies than 
wait and make them with their dol- 
lars or their whole earnings later. 


Bible Reading 


HE August Bible reading will 

comprise the Epistles to Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians, about half a chapter each 
day except the shorter chapters (Gal. 
2 and 6; Eph. 3 and 6; Phil. 2 and 3; 
Col. 1 and 2). 
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Your foods look better, “iio better and taste 
better when canned the CROWN Way. For 
Crown Two Piece Mason Caps have the secret 
ofcanning success made right into them. They 
save time and work prevent the loss of 
juices and flavor... ‘and there’s no uncer 
tainty about results. Mail coupon for our 


free offer. You'll be 
u FREE! 


glad you did. 
Beautifully illustrated 


CROWN folder describing Crown 
ay of <gontee with 
mr CAPS 


complete Time Charts 
MASON 


and valuable Recipes, 


Address Jane Parker, 
CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, wp, 
P-2 
IN GUE oH espe rhe + atte Mores > 
DITEEE 5x 0s snes ew tine en nee aes os eee 
CARS a's hele Ou een Ered State 





Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with tnose terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general muggines 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method... Ne 
matter where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free. trial, 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara St., 


191-C Frontier B 
Buffalo, N. Y, 








THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, 
Tintz Jet Black Cake tints faded ,dull, lifeless, 





ion in7 days or your money back. Write nov. 
TINTZ co., Dept. 533, 207 N. Michigan, Chicago, lil 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Mik 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


od a clean, mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 
for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 
their “FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eeczema Only 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, M0. 



















TEST THEM IN YOUR HOME ! 


$6.00 worth of full size famous Blair 
Food and Household Products FREE to ~ 

bitious man or woman in your town. Just sa: 

to be money-making Blair Dealer. ow Lomples—tile 
orders for 300 high quality, guaranteed home necessities 
Earn big profits on every order. No experience—no money 
needed. Write ee for Big Box of Full-Size Products 


be sent to you FRE& 
BLAIR LABORATORIES, Dept. 28-Z, Lynehburg, ¥& 


























| noe, wenee ne’ s to » reall O 
eople. air Dressing eac! 

P Products. Earnings up to $40 week can 
Work full or spare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. Write today 
for xc s one. ent. 71 

































AUTO. DIESEL 


us train you to be an expert Auto-Dad 
= oii et aa or ee ake 


SEND FOR FREE copy? 
nd Instr 
Seong Poor, Sia att 
WRITERS bed Songs. Submit best pee 
meter ote: for our D® 
or 0 i 
super Pp 


MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 35-F 
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OVERY 








~ fot in use. A wooden coat hanger, a few 





TO SEW A 


LUNCHEON MAT 


Brother Needs Many Shirts 


@ No. 794—You will be surprised 
at how quickly you can make this 
shirt. It is simply styled, with com- 
fortable yoked back and_ handy 
breast pocket. Thrifty women cut 
these little shirts from Dad’s dis- 
carded shirts. Or the remnant coun- 
ter will offer good value in just the 
length you need, for it takes but 1% 
yards of 39-inch material for the 8- 
year size. Designed for sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. 








By MARY 


| MPORTANT are neat, well-fitted 
shoes, and hose at least two sizes 
larger than your shoes. 


@ Keep shades drawn in living 
room and bedrooms during the hot 
part of the day to keep heat out, and 
open late in the day. 


@ Organize work so that major 
activities such as ironing, canning, 
and food preparation may be done 
in the early morning. 


@ Keep a supply of milk in the re- 
frigerator so it may be served cold. 
Adding ice makes milk watery and 
often impairs the flayor. 


-@ Crinkle crepe, fringed at edges 
for finish, makes attractive table- 
‘cloths and napkins and requires no 


ironing, 


® -A handy hanger for stockings or hankies 
t can be hung up near a radiator or 
stove and takes little storage space when 


spring clothespins, and a length of ribbon 
Or tape are the materials necessary to make 
this hanger. 





THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
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FINE SEAM 


By BETTY JONES 


Embroidered Luncheon Mat 


@ For the distinctive informal 
mats that will show to advantage the 
finish of your table. 


of garden flowers. The mat shown 
was made of antique crochet cotton 
and embroidered in blue, green, yel- 
low, and red. 





Moccasins Made at Home 
@ No. 2639—Make your own moc- 


casins. Only four simple pieces to 
be put together, they make a good 
camp project the girls will enjoy. Or 
make them to take to camp to wear 
with beach robe or house coat. Moc- 
casins come in shoe sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 


7, and 8. ° 





Patterns Nos. 794 and 2639 are 
available from Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 
for 10 cents each. Directions for the 
embroidered luncheon mat may be had 
for 3 cents from Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham. 











Home Hints for August Days 


AUTREY 


@ For summer desserts use fresh 
and stewed fruits often. Prepare and 
chill in the refrigerator before serv- 
ing. For the “last round-up” at meal 
time, watermelon and cantaloupe are 
just about “tops.” Ice cream, con- 
gealed desserts and salads, custards, 
cereals and cream with fruit, are all 
refreshing and appealing in summer 
weather. 


@ Try steamed, buttered vegetables 
rather than boiled ones. 


@ Simplify laundry by correct hang- 
ing of clothes on line. Fold as 
you remove from line all sheets, 
towels, cup towels, etc., to obviate 
ironing. 





luncheon table use individual place 


For summer 
use colorful mats with a centerpiece 


You had fuck. 


Anrow-maken! 


Whatever game his arrows brought down had to do for his dinner. 
Those tough, chewy foods kept his teeth well-exercised and splen- 
didly healthy! We moderns eat soft foods that give our teeth too 
little wholesome exercise. 















| HELPS KEEP 
CHEW DENTYNE~THE MODERN ALD vgerg wHite 

TO SOUNDER, WHITEB TEETH! 
Dentyne’s specially firm “chewiness” in- 
duces more vigorous exercise of mouth and 
teeth — stimulates healthful circulation of 
the blood in the mouth tissues—and stimu- 
lates the salivary glands, promoting natural 
self-cleansing. Helps keep your teeth 
stronger, more lustrous white! --- MOUTH HEALTHY 


ITS FLAVOR IS SPICY—INVITING! 
The smooth, caressing spiciness of 
that Dentyne flavor brings joy to your 
taste! And note how the flavor lingers. 
Note, too, the conveniently flat shape 


of the package (exclusive Dentyne fea- 
ture)—it slides so neatly into pocket 
or purse, handy for your enjoyment 
any time. 


DELICIOUS 
CHEWING 
GUM 





Purchase from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 





$ 95 up 
Complete 
; Nothing else to buy! 








PHILCO Invents 


New Farm Radio! 


Gives you 1000 guaranteed 
hours of sensational radio 
performance without charg- 
ing or replacing batteries! 
And in addition— 


@ PUSH-BUTTON TUNING—Your six favorite 
Stations énstantly at the touch of your finger! 


@ 2/3 LESS BATTERY DRAIN—Costs less to op- 
erate than even Electric sets! 


@ NO UPKEEP for first 1000 hours—Philco Power- 
Pack then replaced at 4 cost of old-style batteries! 


@ NO BATTERIES to recharge, no power lines re- 
quired, no windmill necessary! 


@ FINER PERFORMANCE — Daytime reception 
superior to farm radios selling for much more! 


@ INCLINED CONTROL PANEL for easy, grace- 
ful tuning . .. Acoustical Sound Chamber and Bal- 
anced Field Speaker for finer tone, greater volume ° 
+.» many other enjoyable features to give you and 
your family untold hours of healthful relaxation. 


Buy a Philco— The World’s Most Popular Radio—on the 
easiest terms ever offered! Liberal trade-in allowance 
for your present radio or any musicalinstrument. 


ee es ee ee es es 
Philco Radio & Television Corporation, PFSR-1 
Home 3701 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free . Please mail me the following illustrated folders: 
nstration 0 1939 Philco Farm Radio i 
Demo Foal 0 1939 All-Electric Radio 
No cost: - : O Please arrange for a Free Home Demonstration. 





Philco 85XF \ 
$7545 


Complete 
Nothing else 


Choosefrom 8 Philco Farm Radios 






Prices slightly higher Denver and West 
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Mail rogme penny postcard ; Name i 
or paste © 

Now ' Street. County 
Mail Coupon | Town. DN i iciictinaaie I 
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“WE HAD 107 PEOPLE 
AT OUR FAMILY 
REUNIONI” 


“JT WAS at my daughter Mattie’s 

place and Jim (that’s her hus- 
band) offered to furnish all the ice 
cream. "Twould have staggered me, 
but nothing fazes Mattie. 

“She just borrowed a couple of 
big freezers, got herself some Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder, and turned out 
five gallons of the slickest, smooth- 
est ice cream you ever put in your 

* mouth! 

“She owned up she’d never have 
attempted it without Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder—seems one package 
makes a whole quart and a half of 
ice cream!” 

e e e 


“Mattie’s smart if I do say so. She’s 
always findin’ out the easiest, best 
ways to do things!” 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder is easy 
to use—no cooking or fuss. And one 
package of Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
makes a whole quart and a half—de- 
licious, velvet-smooth! You'll have 
grand success with Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder in refrigerator trays, too. 
Keep several flavors on hand! It’s a 
product of General Foods. 


SIX KINDS: Vanilla + Strawberry 
Chocolate + Lemon + Maple 
Unflavored 


Directions for both Freezer and 
Automatic Refrigerator on Package 


¥. 


ONE PACKAGE MAKES 


14g QUARTS OF ICE CREAMI 


























The Right Thing to Wear for 


Vacation and School 


No. 3102—A plain bolero jacket tops this smart 
cotton challis dress. For best, a washable crepe silk 
print with plain, contrasting bolero is suggested. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

No. 2020—This little two-piece dress is individu- 
alized by a tailored shirt blouse. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. 

No. 2052—Here’s a tailored type dress that will 
give you a delightfully feminine appearance. Sizes 
1, 13, 15,.17, and 19 years. 

No. 2886—A sure favorite is the extra skirt that 
goes smartly with your suit. It takes only one yard 
of 54-inch material for the 16-year size. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. Blouse No. 3036—sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 

No. 2656—Copen blue crash is combined with red 
dimity with blue dots in this popular suspender en- 
semble. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

No. 2068—Little sister’s percale prim dress just 
pretends a bolero with its crisp rickrack trim. Sizes 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 

No. 2039—A gay little artist's smock useful for 
home tasks, school, or office. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 











Now! IRON IN 
COOL COMFORT 
ww’ Coleman 


STREAMLINED IRON 
MY! ISN'T IT A 
LITTLE BEAUTY? 


NOW |! IRON 
OUTDOORS 


1DOA 
BETTER 
IRONING 
IN 3 HOURS 
INSTEAD 


SAY GOODBY 
TO HOT STOVE 
AND COMPLEXION TOASTING 


_ Beautiful new Coleman iron lets you 
iron in cool room or of porch. Cute 
ironing time one-third. New Speed-glide 
base with chromium finish ... natural 
grip handle ... built-in thumb rest—all 
combine to give you a beautiful iron 
that fairly flies through ironing! 


Only 4¢ per hour for fuel! Think of 
it—this new Coleman actually pays you 
while it saves you miles of steps! Gen- 
uine instant-lighting from outside—just 
like natural gas. Latest Coleman self- 
cleaning, long-life generator. 

See this black and chromium beauty at your 


local Coleman dealer’s. If you. don’t know his 
name, write nearest Coleman office. Dept. P F-327, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ull.; Philadelphia, Pa; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (327) 








SURE! Bee Brand Insect 
Spray costs a little more. 
BUT— it really 

—flies, mosquitoes and 
many other flying in- 





sects. Get Bee Brand 
and you get res 
Ask for by name. 


























PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 





Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Pattern Number 
Pattern Number 


Pattern Number. 
Fashion Magazine 
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°128.54 in a Week 
Selling Stark Trees 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. dé t 
Fulk, Indiana realtor, sells St 


Trees in SPAR ME. He 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health 
1 outdoor work. No cash of & 

perience needed. Mail Coupes 
REE Selling Outfit and LIBERAL 

SALESMAN PLAN—CASH PAD 

WEEKLY — CASH BONUSES — 

valuable Prizes Weekly. 

If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Tres. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, 

Box S. W. J-18, Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 

Name 

P. O. 

St. or R. F. D. 


ae0 MBSTONES 

- — & Granite. Freig' 

ced ies. ns. MAMELE'E. GERMITE 
A-32,  Oneco, Florida. 


J.T. FULK 
Indiana 





PF-8-3%. 
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OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


Footnotes to Beauty and Comfort 
By SALLY CARTER 


@ DO YOU wear tight shoes in the mistaken idea 
that only small feet can be beautiful? Or ‘“‘party 
shoes” that you long to “wear out around the house” 

, shoes with rundown heels, and with so little 
support that your feet spread and your arches become 
weakened ? 





@ OR DO YOU wear well-fitted shoes, of cool material 
for summer, with good support and the right type of heel 
for you? It pays to get the best shoes you can afford, and to 
have as many pairs as you can so that you can change fre- 
quently for coolness and comfort. 





@ DO YOU invite infection by slashing ingrowing nails, 

corns, and calluses with a razor or knife? Calluses on the 

ball of the foot often indicate weak transverse arches. Do F 
you ignore this signal until your arches are flattened? % 


@ OR DO YOU give ingrowing toe nails, corns, and 
calluses correct scientific attention either at a chiropodist’s 
or according to his directions? And do you have your 
feet examined occasionally for possible weakness of the 
arches or other troubles? 





@® DO YOU let yourself be tempted to wear your hose 
a second time, even though it’s so easy to wash them in a 
few seconds? And do you let perspiration accumulate in 
your shoe linings, even though it’s easy to shake deodor- 
ant powder into them? 





call 


@® DO YOU exercise your feet and ankles, stretching them, 
trying to pick up marbles with your toes, rolling your feet 
over on the sides, walking ‘“pigeon-toed,” then “‘slew- 
footed,"” then tiptoe? Exercise helps to strengthen the feet. 


® pO YOU count your daily bath and hasty drying suffi- 
cient bathing for your feet, even though moisture may be 
left between the toes to cause painful “soft corns’? Could 


you really expect to keep your feet cool, comfortable, ana 
dainty that way? 


@ OR DO YOU bathe your feet correctly in warm 
water containing soda or borax, using a medicated 
soap? Do you dry them carefully between the toes, 
then apply foot balm or rubbing alcohol, and a foot 
powder or talcum or deodorant powder? 





® DO YOU allow dark hairs to show o1. 
your legs when you wear today’s sheer hose 
or your swimming costume, even though 
you know it looks masculine and lacking 
in daintiness? 


@ OR DO YOU take pride in having 
your feet and legs look as beautiful and 
clear-skinned as your face? If you use a 
razor, be careful to do it often enough to 
keep away stiff stubble. 








‘ NEEDLEWORK MISCELLANEOUS 
Embroidered Luncheon Set............ 3 cents Why Not Make That Extra Bed?.... 3 cents 
How to Make Leather Gloves.......... 3 cents § —Plagstome Walks...........cccccccseseseeseeen 3 cents 

; CANNING From Barrel to Chair........................ 3 cents 
Eight Canning Bulletins................ 20 cents Directions for Building Kitchen Busi- 
Pickles and Relishes, Making Addi- ness Unit, a Breakfast Cabinet 


tions to the Home Pantry, How to With Drop-Leaf Table, and Other 


Make Perfect Jellies, Some Precautions Kitchen Equipment.................... 10 cents 
. to Observe in Spring Canning, Saving y 

the Products of the Vegetable Garden, ENTERTAINMENT 
| Uses of Honey on the Pantry Shelf, Planning the Community Flower 
-Marmalades and Conserves, A Few Ghee os ee 3 cents 


Rules for Meat Canning. 


CULINARY 
Community Meals Recipes ........... 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and Specifications for 3-room, 4- 


Cream Recipes........... 3 cents room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 8- 
Selected Southern Recipes Cook- room houses $1.50 a set. Send 6 cents 
RS ee ee 10 cents for folder showing the six designs. 


i | Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
ingham, Ala., enclosing stamps or coin. 






















FARM RADIO BATTERY DRAIN 


SILASIEVAD 


* * 1000 HOURS -—A Full Season of 
Radio Enjoyment from a set of batteries! 


2 volt Farm Radio, 
rmewi type tube, provides all the 





Sentinel’s revolutionary new 1 
made possible bys 
thrills of quality radio at almost no operating cost 


Never before H tfered a radio so 


has the farmer been 
onomical CoO operate, so perfect eal sehibeee hire 
new £939 Sentinels hase evers mew feature 
Beautiful New Cabinets, Mod 
Dials Models) for every 


nal new fow prices. Don't 


utomuatic TPuning 
yermomecer- Ly pe 

ADE at Sensiithe 
visit vour Sentinel Dealer today or mail the 


coupon for complete details 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 

apet. whe 2222 poy alent Pky., eiiease. U.S.A. 
Ple: e com plete details of 1939 Sen- 
tinet ‘Line. Oo ie 5 volt) Farm ay 2 (6 volt) 
Farm Radio 0 High Line (A. C.) Radio, 





THE PIONEER FARM RADIO 





PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 


YOUR OWN SUITS 


FREE actsercrrorns 
PLUS BIG PROFITS 
Getting your friends all wool individually 
uits at New Low 
AY No Extra Charge for sport otyies. 
No Experience Nece: Send for 
Selling « Outfit. Free ‘Suit “and Gift ‘Offers. 
Write Dept. F-8. 





Soltchin 


‘rentor. This Quick Way 


uick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
wees es, athlete's 3 foot, scales, oe and other ex- 
ternally caused ski 
Ra. PRESCRIPTION. Original formu formule 


the irritation row ‘quickly ane ‘the most intense ie 
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ing. A 35c trial bottle, at 
your money back, Ask for D. D. D. Paiscariane 


JAY ROSE & CO. Giiscee iit: 














Dependable 


Since 18353 


trimmers, 
cut-off saws, 
fillers, feed grinders, cultivators, plows, har- 
rows, planters, threshers, combines, pick-up 
and portable balers, you’ll be safer and better 
pleased if you 
your nearest Frick Branch or Dealer today. 


Avon, New York 
Williamsport, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Easton, Pa. 3500 
Sidney, Ohio 
Charleston, W. Va. 117 Virginia Street 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, ome = 133 Coosa Street 
Jackson, 
Monroe, La. 





Offers you a quality line of farming, 
harvesting and saw milling machinery. 
For better saw mills, power units, edgers, 
wedge sawing machines, swing 
tractors, pick-up cutters, silo 


buy a Frick. Visit or phone 
FRICK BRANCH OFFICES 

Pole Bridge Road 

1204142 Washington Blvd. 
821 Behan Street 

75 South Tenth Street 
Wm. Penn Highway 
821 North Ohio Avenue 


Dover, Delaware 35 West Street 
Richmond, Der 1811 Highpoint Ave. 
Salisbury, N err Street 

Columbia, S C. 914 Washington Street 
Atlanta, 712 Ponce de Leon Place 


123 State Street 
115 Fifth Avenue S. 


4S. aie St. 
i29-133 N . Grand Street 














WAYNESBORO. 


RICK 











Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 


and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


Program. 


‘« As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 


Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the Cole 2 row or the 


cere 3 Row 





















Sows accu. 
rately Wheat, 
Oats, etc. Also, . 
Peas, Beans, Vetch 

etc. either alone 
or mixed 
with Grain. 


S i 
Fertilizer. 


Grain Drill 


Cole’s ~ ag ot Drills save 7% of the time required to break 
e fan 
with the costly two horse-drills. 
the Cole to each eotton middle does the whole job. 


with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
Just one trip with 


Adjustable to suit width of rows, the Cole 
Open Furrow Drill is the best insurance 
against winter freezing. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, “TI 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 
out 84 bushels per acre, This was 2a 
very good yield after this unusual 
hard winter. Letters from other 
Good Farmers sent on request. 


Write for Free Circulars telling how to Save Labor, 
Enrich your Soil, and Increase your Yields. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





The chick advertisers in this. publication, are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 


Get Your Roofing 
Direct From Factory 


Freight Paid- 


SAVE MONEY! Get your 
Roofing Direct from the Fac- 
tory and keep in your own 
pocket the profits the dealer 
would get. All kinds and styles, 
Zinc Galvanized, Pressed Steel, 
Corrugated. Shingles and all 
styles of roofing. Freight Paid. 
Easy to nail on. Write TODAY 
for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices, FREE SAMPLES, 


Get the Roofing you want 
NOW. Pay for it on easy 
terms. By special arrangement 
under the Federal Housing 
Act (FHA), we can now sell 
our Roofing on easy Credit. 
Don’t wait to get your roofing 
as this offer will not last long. 
Write today for samples, Free 
Roofing Book and prices. Use 
this coupon on a post card or 
in a letter. 











SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. AH-8, Savannah, Ga. 
Please send me Free Roofing Samples and Roofing 
Book. I (am) (am not) interested in your credit 
plan. (say which) 


Top 












Men! Women! Earn STEADY, GOOD Income and $500.00 
! rqgag A BONUS besides, under Amazing New Premium 
Plan. g $8.00 Sample Display FREE with exclusive 
a Ay BA we for Togstad’s famous quality Coffee, Tea, 
Spices—over 400 household necessities. Ni EXPERI- 
ENCE NECESSARY. Give-Away Samples also furnished. 
NO RISK—no obligation. Just send Penny postcard. We'll 
send you at once zane. Samole of Togstad’s famous new 


household discovery. 
THE C. I. TOGSTAD. ‘co. " Dept. 721, Kokomo, Indiana. 








Save up t050%.Monuments of en- 


during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 

isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. Fin 
UTHERN ART STONE CoO. Bae 

1927-J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 











AGENTS. Ssnash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee 12e Ib.; 4-0z. Vanilla 8%c; Razor Blades, 
10 for 84%c; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christmas Cards, 
21 in box, 14¢; 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 
Unnecessary. Carnation Company, PR-2, St.Louis, Mo 


+ ie at oe 











ba ara . 4 
wicno-westco, Ine, Betiondert, lows, Dept. fi 
eeenmereere eS 














HILE you 

are lookin’ 

at the ads in this 
paper and a 
readin’ the fine 
pieces the editor 
has wrote I want 


to make a few 
remarks about 
farmin’. There’s 





just a few rules 
about farmin’ | 
think every man ought to follow. 

First, I think he ought to curry his 
mules good every mornin’ before 
puttin’ on the collar and gear to go 
to work. Just think how much bet- 
ter you feel sometime if you can get 
somebody to scratch your back. 
When you come in from work you 
don’t have to curry him. If he’s any 
good at all he'll take care of that by 
wallowin’. 

Second, I think every man ought 
to keep two or three shotes for meat. 
If you don’t you let a lot of good 
slop go to waste. Think of all the 
good food the average country fami- 
ly puts in the slop. Some of it sure 
does grow fine hogs. 

Third, I think every good farmer 
ought to keep one or two good cows 
for his wife to milk. But if he gets 
hold of as good a cow as Sister Oli- 
ver has he won’t need but one. I 
want you all to read what she says 
in her letter about her cow: 


Dear Uncle Bill, 
I have read your pieces in The Progressive 
Farmer for a long time and sure like them. 


BILL CASPER 


PRIZES TO READERS 


Our $2.50 prize for the best joke sent us 
in June goes to Miss Beatrice Graybill, 
Washington County, Ala., with other ex- 
cellent contributions printed herewith. 
Prizes for best jokes sent in July will be 
announced in, September, August joke in 
October. Our heartiest thanks to all read- 
ers who are participating in the contest. 


GOOD REASON 


Kate: A woman will do anything but 
marry the man in the moon. 

Karl: Why wouldn’t she marry the man 
in the moon if she could get him? - 

Kate: Because he makes only one quar- 
ter a week, he stays out an hour later every 
night, and he gets full once a month.— 
Frances Stallworth, Georgia. 


ENJOYING HIS DAY OF REST 
(June Prize Winner) 

When teaching a rural school in Illinois 
I appeared late for breakfast the first Sun- 
day and noted a reproving look on the 
farmer’s face. 

«I thought it was Sunday and you 
wouldn’t get up so early,” I remarked 
apologetically. 

“Yes, it is Sunday, and my rest day,” 
he replied, ‘and I like to get up early so 
I'll have a longer day to rest!’”—Beatrice 
Graybill, Alabama. 


MEN AND ANGELS 


Johnny: Mother, don’t men go to 
heaven? 
Mother: Why, yes. What made you ask? 
Johnny: I notice there are never any pic- 


tures of angels with whiskers. 


Mother: Well, you see the men get in 
by a close shave-—Mrs. Dexter Caddis, 
Alabama. 


TWO CONUNDRUMS 
Q: What is the difference between life 
and love? 
A: Life is one fool thing after another, 
and love is two fool things after each other. 








| See By the Ads 


Pickin’s 
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So I have decided to write and tell you 
about our: cow. She is six years old and 
three-quarters Jersey and we believe one of 
the best cows in Pittsylvania County, Va, 

We have sold 204 pounds of butter jp 
the last ten months besides the butter we 
used which will amount to 125 pounds or 
more. I use butter in Place of lard jn 
making bread and use it in all my cooking 
where butter can be used. My husband 
says a meal is not complete with butter left 
off the table. 


Well, Uncle Bill, you will want to know 
about the milk our cow gives. Well she 
gives a plenty. My husband drinks three 
pints of whole sweet milk per day, and | 
use milk in bread making and all cooking 
where milk can be used, and we feed our 
hog all the milk it will drink, and we have 
given our neighbors 200 gallons of milk 
in the last five months. 

A friend to good milk cows but an enemy 
to boarders. MRS. MARTHA OLIVER. 

Sister Oliver, that sure is a fine 
cow. I’d love to have one of her 
next heifer calves if I lived closer to 
‘you. I been wonderin’ how long it 
takes to milk a cow that gives that 
much milk. I reckon you must do 
all the milkin’ yourself. A man 
would have dried her up in less than 
ten months. 


I sure am proud to get your letter. 
If you had two cows like that you 
could take in a right smart of money 
and then maybe you could buy you 
a cream separator like I’ve seen ad- 
vertised in this paper. Then you 
could give your old man skimmilk 
to drink and save that much cream 
to make more butter. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER.: 


Q: What is the difference between a 
grasshopper and a grass widow? 

A: None. They both jump at the first 
chance.—Norene Reed, Texas. 


CONSIDERATE OF HIM 


First Clerk—Have you and your boss 
ever had any differences of opinion? 


Second Ditto—Yes, but he doesn't 
know it. 
, e e 
Hambone’s Meditations 
By ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 





Ef’n I had me a almanack dat say w’en 
de ole ’oman gwine be pleasant en cleah, den 
I'd know w’en I c’d go fishin’! 


Dey wuz ahgyfyin’ at de sto’ ’bout who 
cut *xpenses mo'—Dimmercrats er ’Publi- 
cans—'twix’ ’em bofe, somebody done cit 
mine down to nigh nothin’! 


Ef’n you wants to meet up wid success, 
you bes’ stay on de road—you ain’ gwint 
fin’ ’im over in de wild oats-fiel’! 


Kun'l Bob wantin’ me 1’ swap mah ole 
mule off fuh a truck—but shucks! an’ 1 
truck gwine ter un’erstan’ me! 
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Practical Talks With Farmers 


About growing problems and 
promising new ideas 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


@ Taxing Neighbors Should Stop 
AXATION is a 


never - ending 
subject, and often a 
controversial su b- 
ject. Trade treaties, 
or taxing the prod- 
ucts of foreign coun- 
tries, have their dif- 
ficulties, but when one state sets out 
to tax the products of another state, 
these difficulties are greatly multi- 
plied. You tax my eggs and I tax 
your butter, you tax my vegetable oil 
and [ tax your animal fat. Then 
when we fail to agree, I boycott you 
and you boycott me. Where will it 
all end? Would it not be better to 
place a tax on imported agricultural 
commodities competing with those 
grown in this country, and then al- 
low our own products and those 
manufactured here, even from for- 
eign raw materials, so long as the 
taxes are paid, to find their own out- 
lets in this country? 


bull at two years of age will wish to 
get rid of him after about three years 
of service to prevent inbreeding. 
Since bulls are good until they are 
from 8 to 11 years of age, they can 
be used certainly for a three-year 
period by a second farmer, and, if 
in good health, for a three-year period 
by the third owner. It is a great 
waste of good blood to slaughter a 
bull before his period of usefulness 
is over. 





@ Frozen Meats by Electricity 


With an extended use of electricity 
in rural districts, cold storage facili- 
ties will increase. Fresh beef hung 
in a cold storage room held at a con- 
stant temperature of 35 to 36 degrees 
Fahrenheit will keep in good condi- 
tion from three weeks to a month. 
On the other hand, if the beef is cut 
into steaks, roasts, etc., and quickly 
frozen, then held at a temperature 
below zero, it will keep indefi- 
nitely. As refrigeration facilities are 
improved, more meats as well as 
fruits and vegetables, will be quickly 
frozen and held at a temperature 
near zero to be kept for use over a 
longer period. 


Our present tendency of one state 
to tax the products of another state 
is heading us toward a situation simi- 
lar to tariff practices in European 
countries. It should be stopped. 
Who will make the first move in this 


Already cooking tests are being 
direction ? 


made to compare frozen meats with 
meats not frozen. If frozen meat is 
placed in the oven before it has time 
to thaw, a longer time is required 
for cooking, though the quality of 
the cooked product seems to compare 
favorably with the quality of meat 
not frozen. 


® Swap the Good Bulls 


Too often the bull calf is overrated 
and the old bull forgotten in mak- 
ing a sale. 

Presale advertising often reads 
about like this: 

It is with genuine pleasure and a degree 
of satisfaction that I describe this calf pos- 
sessing great possibilities as a future supe- 
rior sire. 


So far as present day knowledge 
has been reported, the consumer can 
purchase frozen meat with full con- 
fidence that it will be wholesome and 


; ; nutritious. 
Five or six years later, even though 


still a most excellent individual, this 


bull is likely to be led to the butcher. ® Lettuce for North Georgia 


The fertile valleys of the moun- 
tainous section of North Georgia 
seem well adapted to lettuce. A good 
crop has been produced there for 
each of the past three years. The 
1938 spring crop was especially good. 


Even if the sales promoter should 
be slow to help the farmer sell his 
old bull, there should be a plan de- 
veloped by which farmers may swap 
or exchange such bulls to prevent 
inbreeding and prolong their useful- 
ness. A want ad or a few letters to 
fellow farmers following the same 
general line of breeding may effect 
such an exchange. 


The farmer starting the use of a 


One-fourth acre planted to the Im- 
perial F and other strains of the Ice- 
berg type in early March matured in 
early June. Many of the heads 
weighed two pounds or more and 
were so well developed that they sold 
on the wholesale market at 90 cents 
per dozen while the best grade of 
California lettuce was selling for 
only 80 cents per dozen on the same 
markets. The crop from one-fourth 
acre sold for $152, exclusive of the 
culls which would have had some 
value had they been offered for sale. 


The land on which this lettuce 
grew was fertilized with a 4-10-4 
fertilizer at the rate of a ton per acre. 


It is possible to plant another 
crop in late July or early August to 
mature just before frost comes, 
which is expected in October. The 
fall crop, however, is seldom as good 
as the spring crop, even though it 
may be profitable. 








Blimp—So you say Lem’s takin’ his 
downfall like a man? 


| oe Limp—Yep. Blamin’ it all on his wife. 











BETTER TOBACCO 
plus 
VALUABLE COUPONS 


ALUE? Darned tootin’! 

This union-made BIG BEN 
packs two full ounces of mild, 
sweet burley! Crimp-cut to 
burn slow and cool! Kept 
fresh by an air-tight Cello- 
phane sealf AND—there’s a 
B&W coupon in each 2-ounce 
tin! (And the pound air-tight 
canister gives you 8 free cou- 
pons.) Save ’em for 46 swell 
premiums! (Offer good in 
U.S. A. only.) 

Try BIG BEN today ! Look 
for the red tin with the thor- 
oughbred horse on it. Free 
cigarette papers for roll-your- 
owns ! 


in every tin s 
c complete jllustra 


15. Brown 
log No. 
Williamson Tobacco 

Oo 








d fo 
Sen . re 
Box 599, ouisville, 


veentuck . Write now! 





Locktite Vacu-Seal Amber Road Lamp 
Pouch. 85 350 


TOBACCO HIT!!! 






















































Zippo Lighter 
175 coupons 


















4 ~ 
BOYS! GIRLS! 


3-PIECE 
FRE 


PIRATE 

OUTFIT 
* Pirate hat, pirate pistol and flag 
-.. all three absolutely free with 
purchase of Black Flag. Write your 
name and address on your dealer's 
sales slip and send to Black Flag 














pany bald 
with 3c return postage. 











TRIPLE LABORATORY TESTS GUARD 











. at LOWEST 


Biack FAG PRICES 
IN 50 YEARS! 


SPRAY prices reduced! Not only that—but 
a 3-times-your-money-back guarantee, tool 














“Remembering how Black 

Flag banishes other insects, 1 
thouels I'd try it on ants. Soon I 
couldn't find an ant in the place.” 
Mrs. M. J. Pittman 


1421 Delachaise St. 
New Orleans, La. 













QUICKER-SURER / 


ITS QUALITY 








HARMLESS TO BIR 
Na MAO Ni COTING 
woRM, ln 


PowpF 

FORM..SOLVES 
THE WORM PROBLEM 
Fed once in a little mash “Black Leaf’ 
Worm Powder kills roundworm. Released 
only in birds’ intestines. 
TASTELESS —~ODORLESS ~ NON-TOXIC 
It is harmless to birds—does not interrupt 
production, to use and costs less than 
ic per bird. Also“Black Leaf” Worm Pellets 
forindividual dosing. Atdealers everywhere. 

&C EMI CORP, 


TiconPoRatro RODUCTS FOE Ne aan toes 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER e@ AUGUST 1938 





‘Makere of “Black Leaf 40" 8712 














Are You Writing 
About Your Subscription? 


If so, always send a copy of your ad- 
dress label if you are writing about 
your subscription or you are making 
a change of address. If you will do 
this tt will insure immediate attention 
to your letter, because the address label 
carries your personal file number and 
the expiration date of your subscrip- 
tion. When writing about your sub- 
scription, address—Circulation Mana- 
ger, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

















10c a word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 


Circulation 194,000 


$10 per inch 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c aword $45 per inch 


Circulation 956,000 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


ALABAMA 

911.78 ACRES IN MARENGO COUNTY— 
Five miles southeeast of Demopolis. School bus and 
milk route. Three tenant houses and large barn. 
All pasture. An excellent livestock farm. 

124 ACRES IN MARSHALL COUNTY— 
Three miles south of Albertville. School bus route. 
92 Acres tillable, balance pasture. Rich sandy loam. 
Good residence and barn. A fine opportunity. 


GEORGIA 
328 ACRES IN RANDOLPH COUNTY— 


Three miles west of Shellman, just off asphalt 
highway. 275 Acres tillable, 25 acres pasture, bal- 
ance woodland. Dwelling, six tenant houses, barn, 
machine shed, and other buildings; all in good 
repair. 
592.1 ACRES Pid HOUSTON AND PEACH 
COUNTIE 


Four and one- ee miles north of Perry on Highway 
No. 41. 300 Acres tillable, balance woodland. 
Dwelling, four tenant houses, and large barn. Ex- 


tremely well located. “Large acreage of valuable 
timber. Buildings above the average. A real in- 
vestment. 


WE HAVE OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for Sale 


in GEORGIA and ALABAMA. Prices and Terms 
Reasonable. 
BUY NOW and Get the Benefit of 1938 Rents. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 

COMPANY, Financial Department, 

521 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Investigate Our Offerings of Good Land at Low Prices. 
Highlands 
Descriptive book upon re- 
Land Cor- 


No trading. Take your vacation trip to the 
of Southwestern Louisiana. 
quest without obligation. Long-Bell Farm 
poration, 830 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Farm ‘Land for Sale— 
tected long term cotton payment plan. No down payment. 


No interest. Stimson Veneer & Lumber Trust, Dumas, 
Arkansas. 
Arkansas 
Federal Land Bank Arkansas Farm Bargains- Nerd 





and easy terms. Free list. Jimmie Ligon, _Conway, Ark 
Tennessee 
For Sale--Beautiful Mountain Orchard and Home— 


Selling on account of owner's death. 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Texas 


Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
Join the Back-to-the- 
terms, 
M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 


where crop failures are unknown. 
farm movement and live at home. 
location, etc., write H. 
Houston, Texas. 


For prices, 





Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. 
City, Virginia. 





INSURANCE 


-New Bottom Land—Well pro- 


Address Box 186, 


Belt Realty, Chase 


VEGETABLE PL S 





NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. ‘This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Fresh Mountain Grown—-Master Marglobe, New Stone 
Tomato Plants; Christmas King, Flat Dutch, All Head 
Early, Savoy, Wakefields Cabbage Plants; Georgia Head- 
ing, Green Glazed, Louisiana Sweet Collard Plants— 
Prices: 500, 50c; 1,000, 80c. Send no money; pay the 
postman. Crows Nest Farms, Mentone, Ala. 





Vegetable Plants for Late Setting “Ready. a 
and Collard Plants—41.00 thousand; 10, 000, $7.50. 
Marglobe Tomato Plants—$2.00 thousand; 10,000, $15.00. 
Prompt shipments; well packed; good delivery guaran- 
anteed. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 

True t to “Name —Charleston, Savoy, Copenhagen, Steins, 
Duteh, Late Dutch, Lilly, Glory, All Season Cabbage; 
North Carolina, Georgia Collard Plants; Marglobe and 
Baltimore Tomato—200, 30c; 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c. 
Flarity Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Fresh Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato and Collard 





Plants—Leading varieties, mixed as wanted. Prices— 
260, 45¢; 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00; over 5,000, 75e per 
1,000. Quick shipments. Valdosta Plant Company, 


Mentone, Alabama. 
Leading Variety Field Grown Plants—Cabbage, To- 
mato, Collard—Quick shipment ; satisfaction—-70e thou- 
sand, delivered; 5,000, $2.50; 10,000, $4.50, collect; 
Larger lots cheaper. Lee Crow, Route 2, Gainesviile, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants Large, ‘stocky — Copenhagen, Fiat 
Dutch, Ballhead—Not prepaid: 300, 50c; 500, 80e; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $4.25. Cauliflower, 150, 50c; 400, $1.00. Try 
hardy Northern grown. W. J. Myers, Massillon, Ohio. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants. for August Setting ready. 

















Special, 75¢ thousand; 10,000, $6.00; 50,000, $25.00. 
Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand. 100% aie delivery 
guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Healthy Field Grown Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Col- 
lard—Leading varieties, mixed an mentees 00, 45¢; 
1,060, 80c, prepaid; 5,000, $5.25. North 
Georgia Plant Growers, Route 2, jsainesviile, Ga. 








Vegetable Plants 






Million Tomato, Cabbage, and Collard Plants—-70¢ 
thousand, mailed; 40c¢ thousand, expressed.e Shipped 
promptly. n Valley Plant Farm, Route 2, Gaines- 
ville, Geor 

Million Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants — 70e 
thousand, delivered; 5,000, $2.50; 10,000, $4.50. Prompt 
shipment. Bonnie Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 


Leading Varieties Cabbage, 
Plants—-Moss packed—250, 40c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, 
postpaid. Kirby Plant Farm, Mentone, Ala. 


Fresh Mountain Plants — Cabbage, Tomato, 
lard—5#0, 50c; 1,000, 90¢. Good plants. Prompt ship- 
ments. Alabama Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 

“Mountain Grown Cabbas Plants—Lead- 





and Collard 
ing varieties—C.o.d.: 500, G0c; 1,000, 95¢; 2,000, 


Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 


Plants 
Marglobe; Collard—s0e 1,000, prepaid; 5,000, $3.00. 
A. Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 

Fall Heading Cabbage and sea adel ean All varie- 
ties—-C.0.d.: 500, 50c; 1,000, § 000, $1.75. Blue 





Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, 3 

Fre sh Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomato, 
lard Plants—500, 50c¢; 1,000, 90c¢, ¢.0.d.; pay 
De rris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


700 Fall Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes—$1.00, post- 

paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Tris 

“Iris News" Free Five Varieties Glorious Pink- 
toned Irises, thirty cents. Thirty varieties gorgeous 
Irises, one dollar. All plants hardy, labeled, and post- 
paid. <A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 

. 
Strawberries 
Genuine Missionary Strawberry Plants—1,000, $2.00, 


prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Perma- 
Nurseries, 


Good side line. 
Concord 


and Ornamental Trees. 
Ask for particulars. 
Concord, Ga. 


Vruit 
nent job. 
Dept. 25, 


REUTER’S NEW FALL SEED 


CATALOG QUOTES ere PRICES 


FOR ALFALF 
AL .e LOVERS and P. ASTU NRE GRASSES, 
VETCHES, WINTER PEAS. 


A Postcard Brings It to You by Return Mail. 


REUTER SEED CO., INC., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


For Crimson Clover Seed, Bur Clover Seed, 
Sericea, 
dlebrooks Co., 
Georgia, 


AUSTRIAN PEAS, -VETCHES | 
(Stocks in Five Cities to Serve You Better.) 
ALSO —ITALIAN RYE GRASS 
CRIMSON CLOVER 
—WINTER PASTURE CLOVER 


Owners, The Kudzu Farms, 


—DALLIS SRS ere ARPET GRASS 
ETC 


-OATS, RYE 
Instruetive Catalog FREE — Reasonable Prices. 
R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, 
Established 1900, Darlington, Alabama. 


Abruzzi Rye, grown in South Carolina from pedigreed 
seed, $1.45 bushel, f.o.b. Fulgrain Oats, 55¢. Oats in 
5 and rye in 2% bushel bags. Olin Salley, Salley, 8. C. 
Hardy Recleaned ALFALFA SEED, $12. 50; GRIMM 

ALFALFA, $13.40; WHITE SWEET CLOVER, 

$5.40; RED CLOV ER, $15.80. All 60-tb. bushel, 

track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOW MAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 


Bur ‘Clover 


EARLY GIANT SOUTHERN 
BUR CLOVER (In the Bur) 


—THE QUICKEST IN MATURITY. 
THE LARGEST IN GROWTH. 


THE MOST PROLIFIC IN YIELD. 
—THE_BEST NITROGEN GATHERER 


and COVER CROP. 


We offer Seed that is free from noxious 

weeds, recleaned, tested for germina- 

tion. Packed in 5-bushel, 50-tb. bags. 
F.O.B. MEMPHIS:— 

S to 45 buatiels....itssekeks $1.00 bushel 

SO ta GS Daaela. nieces ccviecs .95 bushel 


Wire for Price on 100 bushels and over. 


THE STOCK IS SMALL 
Orders Filled Long as It Lasts. 


RUSSELL-HECKLE SEED CO., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Recleaned Early Southern Bur Clover Seed—5e pound, 
here. Contains required soil to inoeulate. Kinard 
Nurseries, Jackson, Ga. 








Follow The Progressive Farmer Platform—‘‘Every crop 
from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire.’’ 
Grier from reliable breeders advertising in these 
columns. 





Collards, “and ~ ‘Tomato 
$1.25, 


and Col- 


$1.80. 


Waketield, Dutch Cabbage ; Tomato, Baltimore, 


and Col- 
postman. 


Lespedeza 
and choicest Kudzu Crowns—Write B. W. Mid- 
Barnesville, 


Bur Clover 
READ WHAT THIS GROWER 
SAYS ABOUT 

NAFF’S IMPROVED EARLY 

GIANT BUR CLOVER 
AND PRODUCED ON 
NAFF PLANTATION, 
ARKANSAS. 


PERFECTED 
THE H. H. 
PORTLAND, 


Palmetto, Ga. 

“T planted the 100 tbs. on one acre 
ef extra good land, when we laid the 
corn by- broadcast. Have lots of 
Clover now. Everyone says it is 
the best they have seen. I am pleas- 
ed with the crop. 

(Name on request.) 

INCREASE YOUR 
COTTON, 


TO MATERIALLY 
PER ACRE YIELD OF 
CORN, OTHER CROPS— 


PLANT NAFP’S. 


This strain of Bur Clover produces the 
HEAVIEST YIELD of NITROGEN and 
HUMUS. May be turned under earlier 
than winter peas or vetches. Smaller 
pods mean MORE SEEDS per bushel. 
Special harvesters and cleaners assure 


minimum inert matter. Wholesale only. 


Ask Your Dealer 


NAFF’S IMPROVED EARLY GIANT 
BUR CLOVER. or Write 


for 


FIDELITY SEED COMPANY, 
JOE L. MITCHELL, Megr.. 
BOX 233-G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cae 
Provide Pasturage and Fertility with 
Bur, Hop, Persian, White Dutch Clovers. 
son and Melilotus for hay and cover crops. 
Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Black Medic, 
Plant, Crim- 
Tested seed. 





Grass 


Plant Italian Rye Grass for winter pastures and lawns. 
Carpet, 


Also Dallis, 
Darlington, Ala. 


Seed cheap. 
Lamberts, 


Our catalog tells how. 
all Clovers, ete. Catalog. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
- subseriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 











Baby Chicks 
CHICKS — CHICKS — CHICKS 
Sturdy and Vigorous Northern Bred Chicks. 
1,000,000 for 1938. 
Best for Early Layers or Broilers. Hand 
selected stock. One of the largest produc- 
ers in the country. High quality at fair 
bed Over night delivery. All blood tested 
stoc 100% Live Delivery. 


Barred, White and Buff Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, and Rhode Islands Reds, 


Also Barred Rock-New Hampshire Cross 
for early broilers or layers. 


$4.00 per 50; $7.50 per 100; $35.00 per 500. 


Here is your opportunity_to get value re- 
ceived for your money. rder direct from 
this ad and you will hear from us in a few 
days. Can ship C. 


W. E. BUNDY, ‘Saws Carlisle, Ohio. 








~ Clover” Valley © Chicks- 32 Years a Leader in Quality. 
Reds, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White, Silver Laced, Columbia Wyandottes, By re 

) 














shires, Australorps—50, $3.95; 100, $6.¢ 

Giants, Brahmas—$7.95. Leghorns, y and Bag "\eleaeas 
6.25. Heavy mixed, $5.95. Assorted—$4.95. Sexed 

heavy breed Pullets-— ; Cockerels, $6.50. Leghorn 

Pullets—$11.50; Cocker "$3. 00. Hatches every week. 





Get livability guarantee in literature. We pay postage. 
Can ship c.o.d. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 

SUMMER PRICES = YESTERLAID ‘CHICKS 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds. Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns. 

Other Breeds also Hatched. 
25 50 100 500 
32.00 








Co) a re 00 $3.50 $6.50 
Grade AA and AAA : 4 7.50 
Heavy Mixed 1.75 0 5.95 





X-L (Special cross breed for ‘toning 7.00 
For Immediate Shipment, Order Direct from this Ad. 
YESTERLAID HATC HERY, Dept. A-1 Nashville, Tenn. 


Free Chick Book- All “about. ‘Smith Bros. sensational 
Balanced Breeding System. Amazing way to get more 


eggs, bigger profits. Also lowest prepaid chick prices. 
Thousands hatching weekly all year. Leading breeds. 
Assorted, only $4.90. Write today. Smith Brothers 


Hatcheries, 116 Cole St., Mexico, Missouri. 





Baby Chicks 
PRIDE-O’-DIXIE CHICKS 


SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW—FAMOUS 
BL OOD TESTED BETTER BRED CHIC Ks. 
Day-Old Chick Prices: 50 100 

AAA Hanson White Leghorns. . .$4.75 $8.95 $43.5 





od a A Hollywood White Leghorns 8.95 
Ss. yh. Leghorns (large type) 6.45 
R. . Reds and Barred Rocks 6.45 
Orpingtons and White Rocks.... 6.45 
Brown Leghorns he 6.45 





Heavy Mixed 


. . 3 
SEXED CHICKS—$3. 00 per 100 u up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Sex Accuracy at least 95°o Guaranteed. 
XED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices :— 
A Hanson and Hollywood Pullets. . 
Cc. Wh. Leghorn Pullets vette type) 
White Leghorn Cocker 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks =Puilets 3.65 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks-—Cockerels 3.40 
(Prices Effective until August 10th.) 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS When Paid in 
Order Direct - Immediate Shipment. 
_DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala, 


SE 
AAS 
s. 





8... 






Full. 


Salem Chicks—One grade, one price, for prompt deliv. 
ery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 











Buff Orpingtons—$6.90, 100. Silver Laced, Columbian 
Wyandottes—$7.40, 100. English White, Buff, Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas—$6.50, 100 Heavy mixed, $5.95; 
Assorted, $5.00. Sexed Chicks—90° accuracy guaran- 
teed on pullets—Leghorn Pullets, $11.40, 100; Cocker- 
els, $2.50. Heavy Breed Pullets, $8.95, 100; Cockerels, 
$6.40. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Will 
ship c.o.d. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana, 


Cardinal Quality Chicks- —Order today from Southern 
Indiana’s best laying strains. All purebred flocks, rig- 


idly culled and blood tested. Barred Rocks, White 

Rocks, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 

Rhode Island Reds, Brown Leghorns, and Large Type 

White Leghorns—100% live delivery guaranteed. Priced 

as low as $6.95 per 100. Write today for complete 

prices, and description of all breeds. Cardinal Hateh- 
Princeton, Indiana. 


eries, 


BABY C HICKS 
$5.75 PER HUNDRED — PREPAID. 
Special Prices — Order Now Famous Blue Grass 
* Blood Tested Chicks — Get your Baby Chicks from 














Tennessee’s Famous Blue Grass Section. ay 
TOPS IN QUALITY. 100° Live Deliver; 
paid Shipments. Day- Old Chick Prices —Eff 
until auiey 10th: 0 100 500 
Cc. Wh. Leghorns (large type) 4M $6.40 $31, 00 
R a Reds and Barred Rocks 6.40 31.00 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 6.40 31.00 
Brown Leghorns eS. ; 00 6.40 31.00 
Heavy Mixed .... i . 3.00 5.75 28.75 
SEXED CHICKS - — $3.25 PER 100 UP. 


Day-Old Baby Pullets and Cockerels 
Sex Accuracy at least 95% SuArAUe 
SE XED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices. 100 


¢. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) $5. 50 $9.90 
s «¢. Wh. Leghorn Cockerels ” 3.25 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks——Puilets 5 83 6.75 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 3.49 6.25 


PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full. 
Order Direct — Immediate Shipment. 
coLvU MBIA HATCHERY, Dept. 5, Columbia. Tenn. 


Seymour Sexed Chicks—From AA Grade Stoc k—Lee- 


horns: Pullets, $11.4 100; Cockerels, $2.50. Heavy 
breeds: Pullets, $8.95." 100; Cockerels, $6.40. Unsexed 
Chicks: A Grade—Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes—$6.75, 100. English, White, Brown 
Leghorns, ae and Anconas—$6.25, 100. Heavy 
mixed, $5.9 5, 100; Assorted, $5.00, 100. AA Grade 
chicks, 4c more. Seymour Hatchery, Box 26, Seymour, 
Indiana. | 


Sexed or 
a. Big English strain White Leghorn Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, 
dottes, Reds, White Giants. Atz’ Famous high egg pro- 
ducing Blue Andalusians, $6.95 per 100 up. 
colored picture of your favorite breed. Atz’ 
Box 15, Milltown, Indiana. 


Hatchery, 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS 
FROM HARDY NORTHERN STOCK. 


VIGOROUS, PUREBRED, BLOODTESTED. 
Prompt PREPAID C.O.D. Shipments. 
100% Live Delivery. 100-500 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns. $4.75 $9.00 45,00 
Large type Wh. & Br. Leghorns. ¢ 6.95 
B'd Rocks, Reds, W. Wyand’ts 6 
White Rocks, Buff Gupmeaiene 6. 95 
Bioavy BEIRO ooo vice ces cto 5 


DAY-OLD BABY PULL ETS 
AND COCKERELS 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks— 50 100 
White Leghorns (Pullets) $6.00 108 











White Leghorn Cockerels 2.00 3.5 
Heavy Breed Pullets . 4,00 7.50 
Heavy Breed Cockerels . 3.75 ee 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 





128 Forsyth St., S.W., ATLANTA, GA. 
a senac sot —— 
Largest Production Sexed Pullets and Males at 
R 2.0-P. “Stred Chicks in Southwest—Prices no higher 





than for common chicks. R.O.P. sires out of 23338 
egg hens. Catalog Free. Rate Poultry Farms, 
106-A, Brenham, Texas. Be 

Chicks "of Distinction — Prompt ~ delivery. ~ El ight 
popular varieties at extremely low summer prices. * id 
and unsexed. Livability guarantee. Postage Liam 
Write for details. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, 
Albany, Indiana. 





Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, “healthy, quick Ta 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s ste@ 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. Also sexed ¢ an 
Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
ate, eet a 

Atz’s Famous Chicks—All Popular Varieties Hatches 
Prices attractive. Quality the best. We specialist 
Sexing. Also thousands hatching weekly. Atz’s 3 
moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. __—4 

Riverside Chicks at Special Reduced ced Prices—18 lel 
ing breeds, Pullorum tested. Immediate or re 
livery. Riverside Hatchery, Box P, Knoxville, 0, re 





Baby Chicks — All summer — W rite “Jones > Hatehett 
Gallatin, Tenn. 
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Baby Chicks 









WOODLAWN QUALITY CHICKS 
Shipm ents Every Monday, Friday, and Saturday 
epaid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Eve ry Chick Selected for Si 
wh. or Br. Leghorns or Ancona. .$1.75 $3.50 $6.50 
Heavy Breeds Assortec 
(for broilers) .... 6.50 
Light Breed Cockerels 4.00 
White Leghorn Cockerels...... 4.50 
Barred Rocks or R. I. Reds..... : 6.50 
Wh. Rocks, Wyand’ts, Buff Orps. . 6.50 
Jersey White or Black Giants 50 8.50 
New Hampshire Reds rs : 2.06 4.13 7.75 
Heavy Breed Cockerels Fae 2. 00 ane 7: 50 
White Leghorn Pullets 3.00 6.00 aly 50 


Special Discounts on Shipments of 500 or Mo 
WOODLAWN HATCHERIES 
510 } Piedmont 





Georgia. 





More “Colonial Chicks Sold than in Any “Other” Kind!— 
Hatches year around. Lowest prices. All breeds. Also 
sexed chicks. Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Box 688, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 


“Thornwood Gold Band ¢ hicks—Big ‘Summer Bargains. 
Wonderful layers; extra pound broilers. All blood tested. 
Immediate delivery. Catalog Free. Inc., 
Dept. i » Louisville, Wy. 





Thornwood, 








Leghorns 
Leghorns—275- “to 325-egg sires—Large type; 
high production of large white eggs. Blood 
Live delivery guaranteed, Pullets, $9.50; Cock- 
erels, $< : unsexed, $6.00, (prepaid) ; two-weeks-old 
Pullets, $13.00; four- weeks-old Pullets, $17.00; five- to 
six-weeks-old Electric Capons, 25 for $6.25 (f.0.b.) ex- 
Buy from a breeding farm for dependable quality. 
catalog. Rice Leghorn Farm, Greenridge, Mo. 
State Approved, Blood Tested White Leghorn Chicks. 
AAA Quality, $5.95. Baby Pullets, $10.95. Moser 
poultry Farm, Box L, Versailles, Missouri. 


Plymouth Rocks 


White 
pred for 
tested. 




















State Approved, Blood Tested—White Rock, Barred 
Rock, and S. C. rae —— 50 per 100, prepaid. 
Heavy Assorted, $5.75. Moser Poultry Farm, Box F, 
Versailles, Missouri. 





Turkeys 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free—It tells all about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys which are so easy 
to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. 
It tells how to get started with these turkeys that do not 
wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. Give records of 


remarkable results with turkeys all over the | United 
States. Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘‘Turkey 
Talk” Free to farmers. Address Burns W. Beall, R-8, 


Cave City, Kentucky. 





Poultry Supplies 
Kill Chicken Mites With Inexpensive Home Remedy— 
Method highly recommended by practical poultrymen. 
Complete Instructions, 25c coin, or write for Special 
Offer and Free Folder describing Poultry Health Guards. 
Lampkin Poultry Farm, Starkville, Miss. 


VESTOCK 


Berkshires 








Berkshires — Big Type, Registered — Boars, Gilts, 
Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 
Duroe-Jerseys 
Registered Durocs—From ‘‘South’s Best Blood,”’ sired 


by South’s leading boar of 1937. Prices reasonable. Huie 


Brothers, College Park, Ga. 
Essex 

Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 

Hampshires 
Offer Females Bred to Our New Herd Sire, The 
Umpire, present World's Junior Champion Hampshire 
Boar. Others of good breeding. Gayoso Farms, Horn 
Lake, Mississippi. 





Hampshires—Price reasonable. Circulars, 
Cc Cleveland, Alabama. 


Poland-Chinas 


Purebred Big Bone Black Poland China—8-10 weeks 
Males, Gilts, $8.75 each, f.o.b. shipping point; larger 
sizes, proportionate prices. Registered. Lifetime chol- 
era treatment. Tri- B Poland China Farms, Irwinton, Ga, 

~ Str ictly Medium Type. Poland China Pigs 
type breeding. Try some from J. S. Officer, Sparta, Tenn. 

Quality Poland 
Greenfield Id Farms. 


=, ‘Sp yotted Poland- Chinas 


Ss Cholera Immuned — World’s Champion 
Herd—Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. World’s largest 
herd. Write Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 

‘Spotted Poland China Pigs — World’s C hampionship 
foc—Resistered. double treated, thrifty. Ten dollars, 


egi ered 
Ellis Farms, 

















China 


Breeding Stock — Any age. 
Tiffin, hio. 














fob. W. A. Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, Ga 
Registered Spotted Poland China P Bred from 
champions. Ballance Farm, St. Pauls, } 
“Regis tered “Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, 

‘Guernseys 


Registered Guernsey Cows with records, and Bulls 
fom Record Cows—All by proven sires. Blood tested. 
Sayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Herefords 


Dehorn with Registered Polled Herefords—All ages. 
Largest herd in Southeast. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





te Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Jerseys 
an Sale at Farmers Prices—Bulls, to 16 months 
4 from tested dams. Sires, Imported Willonyx Sport - 
aM, Hobby, a Silver Medal bull, and Arctotes Stand- 
Phy @ double grand son of aranpten Standard Sir. 
itsus Dairies, Inc., Valdosta, Ga 


inuishly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
ported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
tecords. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.0¢ 00. 
., San Antonio, Texas. 








“Shawnee Dairy Cattle 


Sheep 


Registered Southdown Sheep. 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
Horses 
Allen Bred Walking Horses—Both show 
J. ms Warmbrod, Winchester, Tenn. 


Collie Puppies. Fox 





and pleasure. 


Jacks and Jenncts 

Registered Breeding Jennets Safe in Foal 
or Suckling Colts—Special price entire herd. Gowin 
Farm, Route 1, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


Fourteen 














Coon Hunters—I cannot hunt as much this season as I 
have in the past. I know how to catch coons and know 
what a coon hound has to do to tree coon I caught 33 
coons last season. Have large Male 41-year-old Coon 
Hound; open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice; fast, 
true, steady trailer; solid, true tree barker; hunts and 
trees coons in mountains, hills or swimming water. 
Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00; ten 
days’ trial. Customer pays express. Write for bank 
reference and picture of myself and fur I have caught. 
Leon Wilke rson, Murray, Ky. 

Coon Hunters— I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky—Caught 46 last season; 8 coons and 10 opos- 
sums in one night. Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% 
years old; Bluetick and Redbone breeding; 
open trailer; good nose; fast, true trailer; 
tree barker; wide hunter, either hills or 














large 
solid true 





bit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00; ten dz 
tomer pays express. Bank reference. Guarantee money 
back if not pleased. Picture of catch furnished. N 


Ryan, Murray, K 





Red- 


Female Coon Hound—3% years old; Bluetick, 
bone breeding. Good size, wide hunter, open trailer, 
good voice; true solid tree barker. Absolutely fox, deer, 


Water splitter; trees coons anywhere 
you earry her. A real bitch to raise pups from. $15.00; 
ten days’ trial; customer pays express. Furnish bank 
reference. Write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


rabbit, stock proof. 


feat ab toe Sk eT Si Ea 

Silent Fur Hunter, Game Getter, that Puts” Money 
ous Pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed; large s 
3% years old; fast, solid true tree barker. ‘Believe will 
id 99 per cent of coon, opossum, mink before they den; 
in bottoms or mountains. $15.00; ten days’ trial; cus- 
tomer pays express. Pi ture furnished. Bank reference. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Male Coon “Hound—Buy | a coon “hound that will tree 
1 to 5 coons any place you hunt him. 4 years old, large 
size; fast, wide open trailer; solid true tree barker, stay. 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock, skunk proof. 21 coons last sea- 
son. Picture. Reference. $15.00; 30 days’ trial. Cus- 
tomer pays express. T. Cc. Doran, ‘Murray, Ky 


Famous 




















ree Dog Book— rgeant’s Dog “Book on 





Diseases of Dogs—lInstructions on feeding, care, and 

and breeding with symptom chart; 48 pages, illustrated. 

Write for Free copy. Pol filler Products Corp., 
d Richmond, 


10: 26 W. Broad St., 

Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
ing Hounds—Write for Free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennels, Paducah, Ky. 








Coon, 





Sportsmen: Ram Creek Kennels, “Ramsey, Illinois, 
Offers Guaranteed Pointers and Setters, Straight Coon- 
ers, Combination Hounds, Fox, Rabbit, and Beagle 
Hounds. Write for prices. 








Blooded Coonhound 
Shipped c.o.d. Free 
Coonhound Kennel, 


‘$15 ».00 Buys 2-Year-old Full 
Hunted last season; treeing nicely. 
description and pictures furnished. 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Chanute. Kans. 
Pups — Na itural Heelers— 
Lebanon, Tenn, 


for nintace ana pr ices. H. v. re haa stnut, 
Old-F ashioned “Shepherd 
Guaranteed. Bellwood Kenne ‘ls, 

















lon guar- 














Rat Terrier Py ups- Bred for ratters. Sati 
anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 
Baby St. Be rnards! Dime brings illustrations, souve- 
nir. Royal Kennels, 213, Chazy N. 
Hunting ~ Hounds — Cheap. “Literature Free. Star 
Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Illinois. 
Shepherd, Collies—For watch and stock. Ezra Zim- 
merman, Flanagan, | Illinois 
Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—-Get a Ferret—-Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio. 
Pets 
Beautiful Orange Persian Kittens for Sale—$5.00 


each. Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


We Pay Cash for Deer Tongue Leaves, Star Grass, 
wild roots, and herbs. Make us your offerings. Samuel 
Bear Sr. & Sons, Drawer 59, Wilmington, N. 





Agents-Salesmen 
Amazing Opportunity—Give away valuable premiums 
and samples with Famous Quality Coffee, Spices, 400 
other necessities. Steady work — excellent pay. ‘Your 
groceries at wholesale. $500.00 Yearly Bonus and Free 
samples to all qualified dealers. Experience unnecessary. 
Togstad Co., Dept. 614, Kokomo, Indiana. 








Free Trial Packages and Display Case Free of Extra 
Cost — Biggest money making agents proposition yet. 
Cosmetics, extracts, medicines, household remedies. New 
and different. No experience or money needed. Write 
Lucky Heart Co., Dept. PF-8-X, Memphis, Tenn. 


Agents—Smash Go Prices! Santos Coffee, 12¢ DD. 











4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. : Experience unnec 


essary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Man Wanted to Supply Rawleigh’s Household. “Products 
to Consumers—We train and help you. Good profits for 








hustlers. No experience necessary. Pleasant, profitable, 
dignified work. Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. H-53- 
PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

A Real Future for “You with Red “Comet Automatic 
Fire Extinguishers — Low price. Proven seven years. 
Splendid sales outfit Free. Some good territory open. 
Exclusive. Write quick. 751 Red Comet Building, 


Littleton, Colorado. 


Agents-Salesmen 


Free Samples, Free Sample Case — Send name and 
address for $7.00 offer you make on first deal. No ex- 
perience; no money risk. Keystone Lab., Dept. A-8, 
Memphis, Te enn. 

Given tb You—$12.50 Agents Outfit of Big Packages 
Cosmetic, Medicines. Free samples also. Write for 
proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. NA-88, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Agents Make Bigger Profits on Food Products—Bar- 
gain deals. Low wholesale prices. Big display case sent 
on trial. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-R Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sundries, 
Free cat 
Chicago. 
everywhere $1.00 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia. Memorial 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ee Notions, Drug 
ts undersell stores. 
930 W. Roosevelt, 


1,000 Bargains 
specialties, novelties. 
alog. - Jobbers, Dept. 109. 








Deals — Sells 
Rainbow Soap, Inc., 


Sensational Soap 
value for 12% cents. 
Wanted Monument Salesman. 
Company, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., 





Fruit Trees { for Sele— Agents, Wanted. 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Concord Nur. 


$$ —$_____.. 


Aviation 
Aviation Apprentices—Good Pay—Big Future—Write, 
immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Universal 
Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. N, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





Batteries 
Edison Storage Batteries for Light-Power. Fifteen 
year life; fully guaranteed. Low prices. Complete light- 
ing plants. Free literature. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Company, 90 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Bean Harvesters 
Harvest Soy Beans from the Row—After they are ma- 
tured-—With Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
Write for descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., 
LaGrange, N. C. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Prices — Write 





catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
Collections 
} Accounts, Claimis Collected Everywhere — No 
cha unless collected. May's Collection Agency, 





Some et, Kentucky. 


Electric Fencing 
Crise Revolutionizes Electric Fencing Ideas—Gives 10 
to 100 shocks per minute. Adjustable to meet any fene- 
ing requirements. Low frequency shock overcomes weeds 
and doubles battery life. Portable unit, battery compart- 
ment, in weather-protected box. Distributors and agents 
wanted. Crise Electric Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Outstanding Engineering Achievement- Super E ectri 





ic 






Fence — Precision built, Synchronized Electro-break- 
er. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully guaran- 
teed. 30-Day trial. Free Booklet. Distributors, Dealers 


wanted. Super Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 
“Charge Your Fences the Electro Safety Way—Entire- 
ly new principle. About one-fourth price of old style 
fence. chargers. Guaranteed. Thirty days trial. Won- 
derful offer to farmers willing to permit ig as 
Electro Safety Fence, 356 N. State, Chicago. 
“efficient : 
Write 
wanted. 
Chicago. 


“Latest Improved Electric. “Fencer ‘Simple; 
complete, portable. Guaranteed. 30 Days’ trial. 
for amazingly low prices. Established dealers 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543- AH, North Cicero, 

Proven 1- Wire Fencers— Battery, Electric 
cal, safe, guaranteed. Free trial period. Farm 
Wanted. Write Heidger Manufacturing Co., 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Economi- 
Agents 
Box 8, 


Fencing Costs 80¢,— 








Low Priced Fence Chargers Cut 
Thousands in use. Battery. Electric types. Valuable 
booklet Free, Salesmen wanted. Electro-Fence, Box 8, 
Payette, Idaho. 
Fence Controller— Fasily “converted from Ford T 
coil. No extra costs. Complete plans, 35c. LeJay Manu- 
Minneapolis, Minn 





facturing, 830 LeJay Building, 
Farmer's Electric 
Fly Killers. _Gardenhour Mfg., 


Formulas 
Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Mlinois.— 


Help Wanted—Female _ 


Housewife with spare time—To try our Food 
without cost, in her home, and supply neigh- 
want. Make good money. Big box of 
~ Write Blair, Dept. 27-2, Lynchburg. Va. 


Fence Chargers; Farmer's Electric 
Ww aynesboro, : 





Wanted: 
Products, 
bors what they 
samples Free. 

Special Wi ork for Married Women—Earn to $23 weekly 
and your own dresses Free. No canvassir invest- 





ment. Write fully, giving age. dress Fashion 
Frocks, Dent. CH-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ae You Agree to Show Your Friends, I will send you 
actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and show 


you how to earn up to $22.00 a week. American Mills, 


Dept. 5-70, Indianapolis. 


‘Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 








Honey 
Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-1. 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15e. H. Sudbury, 


Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


" Write Adam Fisher Co., 


Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING— 
NEW SOUTH CORN MILL. 
STONE BUR GRIST MILL MADE. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES. 
AME RIC AN MILL MFG. CO., Winston-Salem, 


3 eared | Center Drive Engine Power 
J $260. Best horse power Steel Press, 
Prices delivered. Write for detailed information. 
Martin Mfs. Co., o., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


~ Motorcycles" 

Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-Used parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard; 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Of Interest to Women 
tiven—3% Yards Guaranteed Washfast Dress 
for selling 12 boxes Aspirin tablets at 106 box. 
tablets. Send no money now. M. Thornton, 
Georgia. 


Buy a 


BEST 








1938 Double 














Prints 
Order 
Jesup, 





Office Machines 


Save Half!—Typewriters, Duplicators, Addressographa, 
Dictaphones, Check-writers—Terms, 10c per day. 10- 
Day Free Trial. Write, Pruitt, 951 Pruitt Building, 


Chicago. 
Old Gold Wanted 

Highest Prices for Old Gold—Teeth, watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received 
Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 

Gold, $35.00 Ounce—Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4c 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
3. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—W rite for New Free Book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’? and ‘Record of Invention’? form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-T 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 























Inventors: Sell Your Unpatented Invention with posi- 
tive safeguards under patent laws. New low-cost pro- 
cedure. Complete details Free. American Patents Cor- 
Doration. Dept. 26- E, Washington, dD: 4 





“and un 
you have 
Inventors, 


Inventions- -P atented | 
and tell us what 
American 


ssfully Sell 
Write for proof, 
Chartered Institute of 
Washington, D. -. 


We Suce 
patented. 
for sale. 
Dept. 85, 

Patents—Booklet free. ‘Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, C. 











Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 
rl 





Personal 
Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusion— 
High grade maternity service for unfortunate women 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. Desk C, 1414 
East 27th, Kansas City, Mo 


Photo Finishing 
DELU XE Heavyweight ENLARGEMENTS— 


25e; 8x10, 50c. Fine for framing. From film 

EXPERT FINISHING, roll 25¢, with 8 life- 
Velox Prints peed Enlargement Coupon. Re- 
3c. Speedy ser 














time 
GRAY S. 











RAY'S STUDIO, "PF- 4, Wilmington, N. C. 
~ ‘Moder rn F inis shers, Paul, Minn., have Modern 
Service, Modern Quali Modern Prices—Our modern 








methods give quick service and bright guaranteed never 
fade pictures. Roll developed, 16 prints, 25¢, coin; 16 
reprints, 25¢. Enlargement coupon. Send next roll or 
reprint order to Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D. St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


-Better Pictures 16 guaranteed 
One colored or two plain enlarge- 
ments and 8 guaranteed prints, 25c. 16 reprints, only 
25¢ coin. One day service! Details and film mailers Free 
on request. American Studios, Dept. P, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Immediate Service 
prints from roll, 












Finer Finis hing Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored En la gement or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Moentone AE Quality Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Free- -Fine-grain Developing. 8 Velox Prints, and 
Enlargement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Enlargement with 


Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, 


every 8. 
Ei Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lake, 





Prompt Service - Guaranteed Work — Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Double Weight Enlargements, 8 Neverfade 
Gloss Prints each roll, 25c. Dubuque Film Service, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





Rolls Developed—Two sets prints pine enlargement 





coupon, 25c; reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints 2%ec. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Towa. ‘Where ‘ne West Begins.’* 
Prompt Service, Quality. Work—Two beautiful double 


Enlar 8 Neverfade 
Excel. Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 





weight Gloss 
prints each roll, 25c. 


S s in Colors—Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 








Horse Training 
“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. mimo address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Hosiery 
Beautiful Silk Hosiery—Slightly imperfect— 
$1.00, postpaid. Sabetpeien guaranteed 
Dept. 10, Lexington, N. 
. Pairs. Ladies’ Chardonize_ Hosiery, i og 41 00. 
New 1938 Catalog now ready. Write for one. 
Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Ladies’ 
Five pairs, 
Para mount, 





Instructions 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Try next (announced) exami- 
nations. List positions and particulars telling how to 
qualify — Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. (W-50). 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 





Shorthorns 
A Good Lot of Scotch Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers— 
6 months old at $60 to $75. ‘0 15 months old 
Jas. F." Nance, Route 4, Paris, Tenn. 


3 to 
Balls, 





‘Dairy Goats 
Dept. 
sample 10c. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Nebr. 


2 
Three Years, $1.00, 823-C, Fairbury, 


Start Your Own Business—Make large profits—Sell 
new and used auction or bankrupt bargains in clothing 
and general merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Free 
wholesale catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-B, Jefferson, 
Chicago. 


Able Men to Distribute Advertising Circulars and 


Handle Routes—Make up to $42.50 first week. Brand 
new Ford Sedans given producers as bonus. Details Free. 
Albert Mills, 6238 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Profits!—Print your own circulars, statements, etc., 
inexpensively. Buy no machinery. [Illustrated instruc- 
tions, 10¢. B. W. Macon, Ramseur, N. C, 





Li, ghting Plants 
Build Wind Light Plant—Complete plans and valuable 
catalog, 10c. Wind plant parts, welders, electric fences. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 430 LeJay Building, 
olis, Minnesota. 


Minneap- 


Prints, oe Natural color meneanis 3c. Amazingly beau- 
tiful. Natural Color Photo, C- Janesville, Wise. 


Free!—Best Snapshot on attractive - Photo Button with 
16 Prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Genuine Velox Fadeless Prints—20 reprints, 25. Roll 
developed, 2 sets prints and colored professional enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Artshop PF-4. Sweetwater, Texas. 














Two Beautiful Professional Double- -weight Enlarge- 
ments and eight life-time prints, 25c; reprints, 3c 
May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
Two Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


_ Roll Dontaged—-280 coin—Two 5x7 Double Weight 
ts, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
ie Box 52, ‘Todas, Wisconsin. 

















Free Oil Colored 8x10 Enlargement with each dollar’s 
worth of wor! ‘8-Exposure rolls finished, 25¢. Rex 
Studio, Box 469, Birmingham, Ala. 





25c¢ Coin Develops Your Roll with 16 Prints. “Reprints, 
16 for 25¢ coin. Troup’s Photo Service, Toccoa, Ga. 
Pe poy Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c; 
5 or more, 2c each. Photo Shop, Box ‘218, Augusta, Ga. 








(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED 


eee 


Photo Finishing 








Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
Fotoprint 


25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Roll Developed,, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
# never-fade border prints, 25e, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. : 

Fight Enlargeme nts—-Films developed, plus 8 enlarge 
ments, 25¢ coin 
791, Dept. PF, 

20c Trial Order 
developed and printed; 
way Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, “25e; 
Work processed by Eastman’s Standard 
North Studio, North, 8. C. 


Boston, Mass. 








Rolls Deve 
e ach exposure, 
23 RiverGrove, 


ae ‘Service- 
2 enlargements, 25c, coin. OK 
Kansas. 

20 Re prints 25e. 


ative, 25e. Sikrudiand, 6970-1 George, Chicago. 


15¢ Daveions and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pie- 
tures. Camera Company, _Oklahoma ° sity, _ Okla. ‘ 
~ Real Rush Service Rolls developed 16 pictures 25¢ 
Reprints 50e. Photographers, River Grov , iil. 


Roll Developed, 
largements, 25¢. Foto-Finish, 
Guaranteed — Roll Developed, 16 
prints, 25c. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





d 
25e—Trial. 20 for 25c. 


Illinois 


Rolls developed, 


Reprints, 








Council Grove, is insas. 


Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 


Prints, 25¢e. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois. 


Beautitone Enlargement, Dime and Negative. 
Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement “coupons, 


25e. Summer's Studio, Unionville, Mo . 
16 Pictures | Every Roll, 25c. Reprints, 2c. 
Films, Box 14-P, Birmingham, (| geen iL 
Films Tee iF 16 Prints, 2 Enlargements, 25c. 
Truefoto, Dept. 32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rolls Developed -8 Prints, 2 Enlargements, 2: 
Mayfair, Box 261 ‘W, Toledo, Ohio . 
Rolls, Deve loped and P rinted, 10¢ 
Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 
Roll Developed, Printed, 15c. 


Trial. 














ADS 


116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box 


Any size six or eight exposure roll 
Free enlargement coupons Rite- 


Reprints, 3c. 
Formulas. 


One Print and one Enlargement of 
Henry, 


8 guaranteed prints, 
Photo Service, Ottawa, 


Films developed, 2 prints each neg- 
8 Prints, two 5x7 Professional En- 
Prints, 25c; 20 
Giant 
Ideal 
be. 


Quality 


Keprints, le. How- 








ard’s, 2947 Jarvis, Chicago. 
Z ht “Enlarge ments (instead ordinary prints) per roll 
for 25e. Hilo, Yale, Okla. 


Quilt Pieces 


Rainbow Silk Co., Decherd, Tenn. 





Free Samples. 


Schools and Colleges 
Beauty Culture-Barbering—Earn while learning. Big 
pay. Male, female. Free Booklet. Grow System, 81 So. 
znd St., . Me mphis, Tenn. ; 303 4th Ave., New York City. 


Situation Wanted 
Two Experienced Men Want Modernly 
Stock or Dairy Farm on Shares References. — 
Hogbug, Seven Springs Farm, Mt. Kiseo, N. Y 


Equipped 
Charles 


Tobacco 

Save—-Buy Direct from Factory 
you can't beat ‘‘Kentucky Pride. 
twists, sweet or natural, $1.00 
ing, extra mild or natural, $1.00 
plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Co., Murray, Ky. 

Postpaid Pvery | pound gual anteed: 24-% a inehes long. 
Send me order; FIl prove it’s still “ood tobacco in Ten- 
nessee. 10 pounds Chewing, $2.00; Smoking, $1.50. 
Flavored Free. Ralph Adams, Dresden, Tenn. _ 

Heavy Red Air-cured Chewing, 10 Ths., $1.25. White 
Stem Burley cigarette Smoking, 10, 95¢e. Loose leaf, 10 
hs., 65c; flavoring formula Free; or 100 Ibs. loose 
leaf, $5.50. Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 

Kentucky’ 8 Fancy suy the Best—10 Ibs. extra fancy 
Chewing or Smoking, $1.00. Beautiful 50¢ double bladed 
pocket knife Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ryan 

. Farms, Murray, Ky. ore eae . 

Postpaid—-Good Redleaf Chewing, First Grade, 10 

pounds, 00; sere $1.50; Second Grade Chewing, 
Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn, 


$1.50; Smoking, $1.2 J : 

Postpaid, Speen tm Extra Special Offer— Aged, 

mellow, bulk flavored, clean Redleaf Chewing, Smoking, 
$ 


1.00. Southern A Dresden, Tenn. 
-year- -old long mellow Red- 
10 pounds, $1.00. Prompt 


-200, 000 farmers say 
Chewing, 30° big 


24 full size sweet 
Murray Tobacco 

















p Guaranteed 
leaf—-Chewing or Meckite. 
shipment. Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 

Postpaid, juaranteed - Rich, mellow, hand picked 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10, $1.00; sample, 
25 cents. S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 


Kentucky’ 8 ‘Spec ial—Guaranteed Be ‘st’ mild Smoking 
or Red Chewing, 12 Ihs., $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, box 
plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. A: 

Pay When Received-——Honest weight, quick shipment, 
and Tobacco guaranteed. 15 pounds smoking or 12 Chew- 
ing, $1. 00. Dick Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Good Leaf Tobacco— -Prepaid to you—10 Ibs.. $1.25; 
Smoking, va.TS Quality, quantity, and price is right. 
Collier To 4 fartin, Tenn. ms 

Tennessee's yan -Extra good, long, clean, bright, 
juicy Chewing or real Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, post- 
paid. Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed, Quick Delivery— Ve ry “best Juicy 
Redleaf Chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.25; Smoking, 11 Ibs., $1. 
E. E. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


~ Postpaid, Guaranteed—Special treated, 
7 pounds Chewing or 8 Smoking, $1.00. 
Charles Codie, Dresden, Tenn, | 

Postpaid—Very best mellow Chewing, , 10 Ds... “$l. 35; 
Smoking, 10 ths., $1.00. Guaranteed; quick <elivery. 
Elmer Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. Ppt eae 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand picked 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. Bx. ee 

Virginia's Golden Bu —Air-cured, aged, mellow— 
25 hands, $1.00; 60, $2.00, postpaid. Greyledge Farm, 
Alvarado, Virginia. Slide AR De eae le 

Pay When Received—Quick shipment guaranteed—12 
pounds Chewing or 15 Smoking, $1.00. B. Adams, 
Dresden, Tenn. 






































“handpicked 
Flavored Free. 


























Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg., Co., East Point, Ga 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—To hear from Progressive Farmer readers 
having old stamps, envelopes, mailed or used before 1880 
—especially Confederate envelopes. Prominent collector 
will advise you of their value free of charge. No books 
or lists to sell you. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, Ilinois. 








Writers—Songs—Poems 

Poem Writers, Songwriters—Send for Free Rhyming 
Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit best poems, 
melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. MMM 
Studios, Dept 35-E, Portland, Oregon. 

Wanted—Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 83, Toronto, Canada. 

Songwriters—Send your Poem Today for immediate 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
‘hicago. 

Songwriters Wanted — Write for Free book, 50-50 
pian. Song Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 











; 30 full size sacks Smok# 





Co-operative Swine Market Succeeds 
By J. F. COOPER 


connection with its regular weekly 
hog sale on Tuesday, Sept. 13, and is 
for different 
classes of market hogs and feeder 
The State Department of Ag- 
riculture, Marketing Bureau, and 
Extension Service are cooperating in 


IGS may be pigs to Ellis Parker 

Butler, but hogs are money in the 
bank to farmers of Gilchrist and Levy 
counties of Florida. They market 
over a quarter million dollars’ worth 
of swine a year through their pro- 
ducer-owned and -operated Gulf Co- 
operative Marketing Association at 
Trenton, one of the most successful 
cooperatives in the state. 

To show the advantage of using 
good breeding stock and of proper 
feeding and finishing of quality hogs 
and to encourage growers in improv- 
ing industry conditions, this associa- 
tion has planned a fat swine show in 


“Country Things 
I Love Most” 
I LOVE the red beauty of pome- 


granates and the refreshment of 
cool ripe tomatoes on a hot day. Fish 
fries at the river, and community 
sings. The scent of hay, the busy 
sounds of the henyard, gentle cows 
coming up to be milked, honey bees 
humming among magnolia blossoms. 
And lastly, the quiet of twilight after 
a busy day and the family all to- 
gether. Mrs. ]. E. Page, 
Florida. 


Editor’s Note—Dates got mixed up in 
our June and July issues. The prize win- 
ners announced in June issue were for 
“Country Things I Love Most in April” 
(not March) and last month’s list for May 
(not April). Now heré are prize winners’ 
for “Country Things I Love Most in June:” 
Magdalene Lentz, Gillespie Co., Tex.; Mrs. 
L. M. Johnson, Edgefield Co., S. C., Miss 
Dessie Self, Coweta Co., Ga. And we offer 
three prizes of $2 each for best letters on 
“Country Things I Love Most in August.” 


Outstanding 
F.F.A. Record 


ETE TURN- 

HAM has made 
an outstanding rec- 
ord as a member of 
the Milltown (Ala.) 
F. F. A. chapter. He 
has served as chap- 
ter president and 
vice- e-president, East Alabama District 
president, and state treasurer. He has 
applied for the American Farmer 
Degree. He participates in all school 
and community activities. Listed 
among his present productive enter- 
prises are 2% acres of corn, 8 acres 
of cotton, 2 acres of hay crops, one- 
half acre of home orchard, one gilt, 
and one Jersey heifer. He owns 60 
acres of land which he is building up 
by practicing the various soil conser- 
vation measures recommended by his 
agricultural teacher. 





H. F. Gibson. 


He Rose Above 
Handicaps 


EROY Fortner didn’t have the 

opportunities in early life that 
many another Florida boy has had, 
but he made the most of those that 
came his way. In four years of club 
work he so applied himself that this 
year he was one of Florida’s two boys 
to represent the state at the National 
4-H Club Camp. In September he 
plans to enter the University of 








offering premiums 


pigs. 


this, Florida’s first fat swine show. 


The Gulf Cooperative Association, 
H.W. Arrington, president, has oper- 
ated continuously since 1926 and has 
been a potent force in developing the 
swine industry of the two counties. 
It has enabled small producers to pool 





e It was LeRoy’ s 1935 corn patch that 
won him his first major award. 


Florida and says he “already sees his 


way through college.” 


But if it had 


not been for the friendship, the coach- 
ing, and the help of Prof. J. H. Dew, 
LeRoy would tell you he could never 
have made that 4-H record and fitted 


himself for college. 


H. L. Rockwood, 
Alachua County, Fla. 


Our August Quiz 


se 


OES the 
number of 
mules produc- 
ed in the Unit- 
ed States equal 


er 
4 
> the number 





$ac¢c? 
‘Way page 8. 


dying of old 


See 


2. Is it gener- 
ally more dif- 
ficult to get a 


stand of seed 
in the summer than in the spring? 


See page 4. 


3. What two farming mistakes 
common in the South have helped to 
dry up the small villages? See page 6. 

4. What does Uncle P. F. advise 
about going to college? See page 12. 


FREE HELPS 


FROM ADVERTISERS 





Page 


Catalog, American Memorial Company 18 


B. & W. Tobacco Corp’s premium 
booklet .... 

Baby Chicks ........ we 

Folder, Crown Cork & Seal Cc ompany.. 

Information on Cole Grain Drill .. 

Booklet, The College of Swedish 
Massage 

Coleman’s folder on iron . 

Booklet, Coyne Electrical School. 

Certo’s free offer (see details) 
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33 
24 


20 





their offerings and obtain top prices, 
The organization was the first in the 
Southeast to sell hogs on a quality as 
well as weight basis, as recommended 
this spring by packers, m marketing 
agencies, extension workers, and 
farmers of Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. At its sale on May 3] it 
auctioned 113 hogs, No. 1 good. 
choice animals bringing $8.28 per 
hundred when the market for the 
same day was $7.25. Under the new 
system the old weights still apply and 
.provisions are made for two quality 
classes—good-choice and medium— 
within each weight group. 


5. Bill Casper gives three rules for 
farming. What are they? See 
page 28. 

6. What perennial flowers should 
be planted now? See page 22. 

7. Does Director H. P. Stuckey 
think it possible to produce lettuce 
profitably in North Georgia? See 
page 29. 

8. Where may one obtain informa. 
tion on the improved method of 
making sorghum syrup? See page 9. 

9. The question is often asked, is 
it less expensive to rent than own a 
home? What does Miss Hill say 
about this? See page 21. 


Two Handy Devices 
@ A Gate Fastener 
FARMER 


who was 
bothered with a 
mule opening 
his gates took a 
snap fastener 
and stapled it se- 
curely to one 
post (see the drawing), then fasten- 
ed a chain to the gate post. To fasten 
the gate he brought the chain across 
and snapped it in the fastener. He 
was not bothered afterwards with his 
mule opening gates. .Myrtle Fenter. 





@ Waterproof Shower Curtains 


T IS hard to overestimate the com- 

fort of a good shower bath in hot 
weather. Waterproof shower curtains 
can be secured at any furnishing 
store or can be waterproofed at home 
from the directions given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1157, “Waterproofing 
and Mildew-proofing of Cotton 
Duck,” Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. They 
cannot mildew and always appeaf 




















clean and dry. I. W. Dickerson. 


Church & Dwight’s book describing 
uses of baking soda...................... 
Catalog, Empire Monument Company ... 24 
Employment information—18, 24, 27, 28 
Gulf’s bulletin on “External Parasites”.. 16 
Micro-Westco’s catalog on pumps 
MMM Studios’ book of, instruction on 
writing popular songs ... 
Catalog, Nashville Auto- Diesel School... 4 
Parker-McCrory’s book on electric 
| ln a ae 18 
Philco’s illustrated folders c on farm radio 35 
Sentinel’s information on farm radios... 27 
Stark’s Prize Fruit Book... 26 
Samples and Book, Savannah Fence 
i Rooker: Gaye 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Company 28 
Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Company 2 
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HE most preva- 

lent external 
poultry parasites we 
have in the South 
are lice and mites. 
In our lower sec- 
tions we also have 
to contend with the 
so-called sticktight flea. 

Several methods can be used in 
ridding birds of lice. Sodium fluor- 
ide can be employed in two ways; (1) 
as a dust, (2) as a dip. Used as a 
dust, sodium fluoride is applied a 
pinch at a time into the feathers of 
the head, neck, back, wings, thighs, 
breast, and fluff. In dusting it is ad- 
visable also to use a small quantity 
of equal parts of mercurial ointment 
and vaseline mixed. Usually a piece 
about the size of a cowpea is taken 
on the tip end of the index finger. 
The feathers of the fluff are parted, 





(THE buildings presented this 

month are examples of building 
plans designed to fit into farm plan- 
ning for the production of feed crops 
and livestock. The programs of soil 
conservation and livestock produc- 
tion in the Southern states, which 
bring changes in farm management, 
also require the planning of suitable 
buildings. 


This year many requests have been 
received for plans for hay storage. 
The hay barn presented is a simple, 
low-cost storage, well suited for the 
storage of either loose or baled hay. 
This size, 24 by 60 feet, will hold at 
least 60 tons of loose hay, or about 
one ton for each foot of length. For 
other capacities the same plan can 
be used and the length adapted to 
the storage desired. This barn may 
be built with a pole frame or with 
sawed lumber anchored to concrete 
piers. The siding over the upper . 
portion gives all of the protection 
needed; however, the entire wall may 
be enclosed if desired. 


4 


OR roll call use the subject, 
“Keeping Up with Agriculture.” 
Give everyone a slip with a question 
on it pertaining to something going 
on in the field of agriculture and tell 
them to be ready to answer it. (List 
of questions furnished on request.) 
2. Music. Use songs led by the 
boys and girls. Such songs as “Sing 
for the Wide, Wide Field,” “Song of 
the Open Country,” “The Plough- 
ing Song,” and “America, the Beau- 
tiful” are fine. 

3. Devotional 
Psalm 19:1-14. 


Use 


Exefcises. 





i 





the 
through 
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CONTROL LICE, MITES, AND FLEAS 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


and the grease is rubbed into the skin 
just about an inch below the vent. 

When dipping, use one pound of 
sodium fluoride to 16 gallons of 
milk-warm water. Select a warm 
clear day for the job. In dipping, 
grasp the hen in the right hand with 
the wings pulled together over the 
back. Immerse the hen in the tub 
of water and push her backwards so 
as to force the water up into the 
feathers. Before bringing the hen 
out of the tub, duck her head in the 
water. Allow the bird to drain, and 
within an hour’s time she will be free 
of lice. 

We have found nicotine sulphate 
effective in controlling ordinary body 
lice. There are some types of lice 
that nicotine sulphate will not de- 
stroy. One of the chief advantages 
of nicotine sulphate is that you avoid 
handling the hens, and this is a tre- 


By DEANE G. CARTER 




















@ Barn, Plan No. 73101. 


The A-type, individual hoghouse 
is the lowest in cost of any livestock 
building, simple to build and adapt- 
ed to any situation from the tenant 
with one sow and litter to the com- 
mercial production of market stock 
in the Corn Belt. This house is 6 by 
7 feet in size, without floor, and the 
A-shape is readily built with home 
labor if desired. The lumber re- 
quired for this house totals only 193 
board feet of material. 

As a service to farm owners who 


By H. S. JOHNSON 
Rural Organization Specialist, Mississippi 
Extension Service 


4. Talk: “What Our Soil Means 


to this Country.”—10 minutes. 
Some questions are offered to help 


get up this information. 


5. Talk: “Agencies and Programs 


Available to Aid Us in Saving Our 
Soil.” —15 minutes. 


This should be a breakdown of 
services and benefits offered 
“Soil Conservation Dis- 


“AAA.”  Soil-building 
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Head of Poultry Department, University of Georgia 


mendous saving in time required. 

There are a number of lice pow- 
ders on the market, most of which 
are effective. 

In arid sections many poultrymen 
are bothered by stickt:ght fleas. 
These cling to the face of the bird. 
Individual treatments can be given 
by handling each bird and greasing 
the head with a sulphur ointment or 


axle grease to which a small quantity. 


of kerosene oil has been added. 

One good poultryman, whom I 
know very well, several years ago 
penned a small yard and. saturated 
his yard with old motor oil. The 
birds were allowed to go in this pen 
and take a dust bath. This proved 
effective in controlling  sticktight 
fleas. Reports from quite a few other 
poultrymen who have used this 
method are that it gives satisfactory 
results. 


BUILDINGS IN FARM PLANNING 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


wish to obtain building plans, the 
Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Arkansas, 
College of Agriculture, at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., will supply blueprints or 
working drawings at the cost of 
printing and mailing, if ordered 
from the following list: 
Cents 
Plan No. 73101, Hay barn 10 
Plan No. 72601, A-type hog house 10 





@ A-Type Hoghouse, Plan No. 72601. 


AUGUST PROGRAM FOR FARMERS’ MEETINGS 


payments in the 1938 AAA program 
amounting to nearly 40 million dol- 
lars are available for farmers who 
cooperate and carry out certain soil 
building practices as terracing and 
planting trees and grass on land un- 
suited for crops. Be sure to get this 
material. 


6. Recreation. (1) Animated Al- 
phabet, (2) Barnyard Frolic, (3) 
Farm and Barnyard Knowledge, (4) 
Grand March and variations. 

References: Progressive Farmer, Missis- 
sippi Extension Service, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Association. 


There is no need to pay more than our low 


mill prices for highest quality feeds. You 
save from 50c to $1.00 per bag when you 
buy direct from us,—because Uncle Sam 
is our salesman. And we pay the freight 
to your R. R. Station. 


None Better Than Super Quality 
There are many poultry mashes that cost 
more than SUPER QUALITY, but none are 
higher in quality or produce better results. 
Thousands of poultry raisers in the South- 
east rely on them to make money when 
others fail. You can, too, because SUPER 
UALITY POULTRY MASHES are accu- 
rately balanced, correctly mineralized and 
completely vitamized. Standard Dairy, 
Hog and Horse Feeds are also outstanding 
values. Try them and save feed money. 


“Made Money When Others Lost” 


“I want to give Standard Feeds credit 
for my success in raising chickens. For 
the last four years I have used your 
mashes and have made money, when 
my neighbors lost in using other feeds.” 
Glenn W. Morgan, Egypt, Ga. 


Write for Current Price List 
and learn how much you can save on 
quality feeds. You'll be glad you did. 
Write us today. A postal will do. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
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By Golly! THAT OLD 
BACKACHE 


HAS LEFT ME! 


Why not get a 35¢ 
bottle of powerful, 
medicated OMEGA 
OIL and help nature 
chase away the ach- 
ing, soreness and 
lameness from your 
troubled back. 

In the opinion of one 
druggist there is more 
Omega Oilsold for back- 
ache than anything else. 
‘ It’s got the good old 
penetrating stuff in it that eases aches, pains and 
soreness whenever a good rub is indicated. 

Use it for sore arms and legs, muscular soreness 
and stiff neck—it’s great for sore burning feet—35¢. 


























Pres TRAIN FOR 
IN BIG CHICAGO COYNE SHOPS 
All practical work on real electrical ma- 
, : ; a chinery and ip 0 advanced 
% an yam education or experience needed, Lifetime 
employment help after graduation. 
G24) m-PAelell (em Write for details of how many earn 
while learning, and my Plans to help 
EAI Cavite eisctvicsi Stheoi Sept. C897, 
2-200 0 i 500 S. Paulina St., Chicago. — ° 
This is a stubborn skin condition, but will promptly yield 
to ‘‘Dermaseptol,’’ a liquid preparation that soothes itch- 
ing and brings quick relief to an eczema-tortured skin 
Don’t let itching eczema spread. Use Dermaseptol, get 
relief or get your money back. Sold by mailonly. Send $1.00 
to Corley Pharmacal Co., Dept. M, Augusta, Ga. (Adv.) 
COCKERELS LOW 
COLONIAL AS PER 100... $289 
CHICKS WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES 
Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Quickest delivery. Hatches 
year around. Catalog FREE. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 688, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 














SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have # surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 


the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

























SEVEN PLANKS FOR 
A RURAL PLATFORM 


An open letter to America’s 


three foremost farm leaders ie 


Henty A. Wallace Edward A. O'Neal 


Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
President Edward A. O’Neal, American Farm Bureau 
Master L. ]. Taber, The National Grange 


Dear Friends: 


Next to the President of the United States himself, you three men have 
it in your power to do more for the farmers and farm women of America 
than anybody else. And I rejoice to call each of you my personal friend. As 
Amos ’n’ Andy would say, “We belong to the same Mystic Order of the 


Knights of the Sea.” 


To Mr. Taber I speak as an old Granger, to Mr. O’Neal 


as a member of the Farm Bureau, and to Secretary Wallace as a long-time 
fellow-laborer in the vineyard of farm journalism. 


In January of this year I wrote an article on “Six Crusades to Enlist In 


for 1938,”—six crusades in which all classes of citizens should enlist. 


Now I 


should like to discuss with you “Seven Planks for a Rural Platform”... . 
and I also wish to ask the 950,000 Southern farm families who read The 


Progressive Farmer to join with me in this review. 
attempting to put any of you gentlemen 


In doing this I am not 
on the spot” by demanding that 


“ 


you do this or that specific thing that I happen to believe wise. I am simply 
writing in the mood of old Isaiah’s “Come, let us reason together” and of 
old Marcus Aurelius when he said, “If any man can show me that I do not 
think or act aright I will gladly change, for I seek only the truth by which no 


man was ever injured.” 


@ Farmer, Laborer, Manufacturer 


To begin with I 
think the new Na- 
tional Wages and 
Hours Act should 
force us all into new 
thinking about 
some better rela- 

tionship between 
American farmers, industrial work- 
ers, and manufacturers. What 
can we do to prevent such inequities 
as now hurt our farmers (figures 
from the June, 1938, Agricultural 
Situation issued by the U.S.D.A.): 





PRICES NOW COMPARED WITH PRE- 
WAR (1909-14) PRICES: 


Farm products 92 per cent 
All commodities, average .... 115 per cent 
Farmer's living and produc- 

tion costs 
Industrial wages (N.Y.) 


.. 115 per cent 
.... 204 per cent 


I have always favored good wages 
for labor, but I am not in favor of 
204 per cent of pre-war for factory 
workers against 115 per cent for 
farm workers and 92 per cent for 
farm operators. And while I am in 
favor of hours short enough so that 
no worker’s health is injured, I am 
not in favor of having hours so short 
(or wages so high) that they result 
in making goods so scarce and high- 
priced as to prevent that “Balanced 
Abundance” which Secretary Wal- 
lace so wisely advocates. Nor can 
farmers prosper if prices of manu- 
factured products are held at some 
rigid figure while other prices drop 
calamitously—as illustrated in the 
following figures: ; 


June 15, 1937 


If the demand for any farm prod- 
uct is cut in half, prices go all to 
smash; but from June, 1937, to June, 
1938, the demand for steel appar- 
ently dropped 65 per cent and prices 
only 4 per cent. I know of course 
that steel prices have since been cut 
and that labor as well as capital was 
to blame for steel prices staying high 
right on through nine months of Re- 
cession. But no matter who was to 
blame, the effect on prices of all steel 
products was the same. The farmer 
has had to help pay the bill. 


@ A Stable Price Level 


And just as we need a better price 
balance between farmers, laborers, 
and business men, so we forever need 
a better price balance between one 
year and another. I am convinced 
that it was the President’s bold gold 
devaluation policy which more than 
anything else took us out of the De- 
pression in 1933. Nor can I possibly 
escape the belief that the present ter- 
rible Recession might have been end- 
ed much more quickly if Congress 
and the President had followed the 
plan urged upon them by the writer 
and other agricultural spokesmen 
last November: 

1. Let the President or Congress increase 
the price of gold in whatever degree will 
restore the average commodity price level 
to that of 1926. 

2. Announce definitely and_ positively, 
however, (a) that the whole aim and pur- 
pose of such increase is not inflation but 
reflation, and (b) if and when average 
commodity prices reach and pass the 1926 
level, the price of gold will then be lowered 
from time to time in whatever degree is 
necessary to maintain this stable level. 


June 15, 1938 Per Ct. Drop 


Wheat price, bushel $1.23 .78 37 
Cotton price, pound. 1248 .0822 35 
All commodities (1931 base) 200.1 134.3 33 
Steel price per ton $39.84 $38.38 4 


Steel production (per cent of capacity) 76.6 


27.1 65 


And unless some better plan can 
be proposed why should we not all 
get behind the plan proposed by Sen- 
ator Logan of Kentucky in the recent 
Congress by which the Federal Re- 
serve Board would be made _ the 
agency of Congress “to create money 
and regulate the value thereof” as 
directed by the Constitution, with 
the following explicit instructions 
from Congress itself: 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the all-commodity index, or 
the so-called price level, until... the price 
level shall reach the all-commodity index 
of 100 as established by. the Department 
of Labor for the year 1926, which is ap- 
proximately the average for the years 1914- 
30. Thenceforth such price level shall be 
standardized and maintained at a variation 
not to exceed 2 per cent above or below 
the standard reached as aforesaid. 


@ Better Rural Housing 


Another big plank in any _pro- 
gram for rural progress must be bet- 
ter rural housing. The nation is pre- 
paring to spend billions to wipe out 
town and city slums. Now Ameri- 
ca’s rural leaders should demand a 
similar campaign to wipe out rural 
slums. Since so many farmers and 
farm laborers can do ordinary car- 
penter work, painting, etc., repair 
costs would be much less in the 
country than in the cities. Why then 
might we not have a_ nation-wide 
survey of rural housing and grade 
every house as being either (1) good, 
(2) poor, (3) bad or (4) unfit for 
human occupancy? Then the gov- 
ernment besides making loans repay- 
able in reasonable installments, to 
finance the purchase of materials, 
etc., might use relief labor to make 
repairs in all cases where the owner 
is financially unable to do the whole 
job of improvement. 


@ Federal Aid to Public Schools 


At long last, through the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education, a 
program has been presented looking 
to equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties between poorer states and richer 
states. It will be a calamity if petty 
objections to this or that detail pre- 
vent this magnificent general objec- 
tive from being reached and reached 
quickly. It is sure to come in the 
long run. Meanwhile every year of 
delay simply means that hosts of fine 
farm boys and girls will pass on into 
life without half the educational ad- 
vantages that city youth enjoys. 


@ A Rural Health Program 


In the field of education now 
practically everybody admits “the 
equal right of every child born on 
earth to have the opportunity to bur- 
geon out all there is within him”— 
and that is indeed great gain. But 
our civilization will never be com- 
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plete until we also recognize “the 
equal right of every child born on 
earth to have the opportunity” for 
an equal chance in the fight for 
health and life—the equal right of 
everybody, rich or poor, high or low, 
in the struggle against disease and 
death. Theorists may talk all they 
please, but those of us who were 
farm-born and -reared and who now 
live among farm laborers and ten- 
ants know that the lack of medical 
and hospital attention for the rural 
poor of America is a disgrace to our 
religion, our government, and our 
civilization. The situation cries 
aloud for some constructive pro- 
gram by America’s rural leadership. 


@ For International Peace 


The sixth plank in a national pro- 
gram for rural progress, I am sure, 
should deal with international peace. 
We complain about taxes—and war 
is responsible for the bulk of them. 
We deplore lost foreign markets— 
and the main reason foreign coun- 
tries cannot buy our cotton and 
wheat is because the wealth of those 
nations is now spent for wars, arm- 
ies and navies. We shudder at the 
panics, depressions, and bankrupt- 
cies that have saddened humanity 
since 1918—and they are chiefly due 
to the World War’s colossal destruc- 
tion of life, property, and national se- 
curity. It is not enough to say, “We 
will keep America out of war.” We 
must join peace-loving nations in set- 
ting up agencies by which nations 
can settle disputes without war. 


@ The Enrichment of Country Life 


And finally as Plank No.7 I should 
like to propose “The Enrichment of 
Country Life.” How much America 
needs a more vital rural culture— 
_more attention to rural social life, 
rural organizations, the rural church 


‘and Sunday school, rural sports and 


recreation, singing, music, art, 
drama, nature study, rural libraries 
and reading rooms, rural parks, 
meeting halls, museums of local his- 
tory, etc., etc! The Grange and Farm 
Bureau can help greatly in these mat- 
ters. As for our agricultural col- 
leges I sometimes wish they were 
called “colleges of agriculture and 


country life” so much do they need: 
to be reminded of the duty of en-- 


riching rural life as well as rural 
pocketbooks. And if we cannot have 
a “United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and Country Life,” could 
we not at least have an “Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture—In Charge 
of Country Life Problems?” 


Sincerely your friend, 


Karemergpos — 
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@ A homemade awning on a Crawford County, Ark., house. The porch is eight 


feet on this side, and the awning is made 


with a gusset on the left end which fills in 


the space between the awning and the corner post. 


Try an Awning for That Sunny Window 


By IDA A. FENTON 


Economist in Household Management, Arkansas Extension Service 


WELL-CHOSEN awning is 

more than just a strip of sail- 
cloth. The colors to be used and the 
design of the awning must be se- 
lected to suit the house and its sur- 
roundings. In selecting colors and 
patterns, we must choose among 
wide stripes, narrow stripes, and plain 
grounds. The most satisfactory awn- 
ings are those where the design is 
suited to the scale of the house, using 
broader stripes for the large house 
and smaller ones for the small house. 
This, however, is not so important if 
the colors chosen are soft and har- 
monious, but sharp contrasts of color 
accent the pattern. 


If your house is modest and peace- 
ful and set in a well-ordered lawn, 
you should avoid vivid combinations, 
The bright colors can best be used 
in rugged locations or on gay resort- 
type houses. Plain colors are best 
used on houses where the walls have 
much pattern or houses with many 
windows. Where rock walls have 
both color and pattern, a plain-color- 
ed awning of simple de.ign does not 
detract from the beauty of the rock 
work. 


Stripe combinations are much used 
and are good on most frame houses. 
Favorite color combinations are light 
green and medium green, medium 
green and tan, mahogany brown and 
tan, brick or rust and tan, delft blue 
and tan, mahogany brown and 
medium green. 


Spanish Type Easiest to Make 


The Spanish type of awning is 
simple to make and is a practical one 
for most homes. To make it, meas- 
ure the upper sash of the window 
and add 11 inches. This allows 4 
inches for a valance, 6 inches for 
slope, and | inch for seams. Measure 
up from one end 4% inches and 
mark a line of dots. This is the line 
for the casing which will hold the 
horizontal rod or stick. Mark off into 
equal spaces if the valance is to be 
scalloped and cut the scallops 2 
inches deep. Cut a facing to fit the 
scallops and extend up to the line of 
dots which is 4144 inches from the 
edge. Sew with strong thread. Make 
the casing wide enough to carry the 
horizontal rod. ‘The awnings may 
be finished with a hem at the top and 


and nailed to the window casing 
above the upper sash, or the awning 
may be tacked into position. 


Paint in the Stripes 


When the awning is finished and 
ready to paint, rods or sticks should 
be slipped through the casing and 
hem and the awning stretched and 
tacked on a floor or table covered 
with paper. It may be tacked on the 
wall of the garage for painting. With 
a yardstick or straight edge, mark off 
the stripes and paint with canvas 
paint. One coat on each side is sufh- 
cient. This paint dries sufficiently 
within 2 to 3 hours that the awning 
may be turned and tacked down for 
the other coat. Buy outside white 
lead paint and mix your colors if you 
cannot buy the colors you want. If 
you are using two shades of green for 
the awning, buy outside lead paint in 
the light green shade you desire and 
buy a tube of chrome green and a 
tube of raw umber and mix the 
darker green color. A good tan 
or light brown is made using chrome 
yellow and burnt turkey umber. 
Mahogany brown is made by using 
burnt sienna and burnt umber. 


CANVAS PAINT 

One pound yellow soap, '% gallon boil- 

ing water, 14 gallons white lead paint. 

Dissolve the soap in the water and 
mix with the paint while hot. Add 
color desired to paint before adding 
the soap solution. This paint will 
not crack the fabric and can be used 
for many purposes. If paint is too 
thick, thin with linseed oil and tur- 
pentine. 

Mix your paint with your colors 
until you have the shade you desire. 
Then add the soap solution and mix 
well. It is ready for use immediate- 
ly. Brush well into the cloth so that 
the surface is well covered. Hold a 
yardstick or straight edge along the 
lines to keep them definite. If the 
brush slips over and smears paint on 
the other colored stripe, clean off 
with turpentine and when the paint- 
ing is finished, touch up the spots. 

The cost of the paint will be about 
15 to 20 cents per awning for an aver- 
age-size window. If several are made, 
the cost is less as larger quantities of 
paint cost less per awning than small 
quantities. Awnings should last sev- 
eral years before needing repainting. 
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Bue fo Gast/ Saves time, 
money, every wash day! 


Here’s why 3,000,000 
women bought MAYTAGS 





BIG, LONG-LIFE ALUMINUM TUB can’t 
rust, chip or dent; keeps hot water bot; 
does a big washing in an hour. 


GYRAFOAM WATER ACTION forces the 
water through the clothes—not the 
clothes through the water; fastest, most 
thorough cleansing principle known! 


SEDIMENT ZONE traps the dirt, keeps 
it away from clothes being washed; saves 
water-changing, soap and time. 


ROLLER WATER REMOVER, wich its flex- 
ible upper roll and firm lower roll, re- 
moves soap, dirt particles, and water 
without harm to buttons, buckles, snaps. 
Automatic tension with instant release; 
automatic drain. Other features: adjust- 
able legs; hinged top; one-minute drain- 
ing; self-cleaning tub. 


2 cents an hour for 
gasoline power with the 
/new Maytag Multi-Motor! 


Gasoline or Electric Power—Ilf you're not 
on a power line, the Maytag gasoline 
Multi-Motor provides vibrationless, de- 
pendable power. Only six moving parts, 
easy to operate, can be replaced by an 
electric motor when you get current. 


You're 


e Remember! The washer that 
lasts longest—that does the 
most careful work—is also the 
washer that costs the least per 
washing. 3,000,000 women say 
that’s the Maytag. Its exclusive 
features give your clothes 
special care. It’s by far the best 
washer investment you can 


make. 


LOW EASY TERMS 


See your Maytag dealer for a free 
demonstration. He'll make it pos- 


sible for you to own a Maytag for 
only a few cents a day. 


The careful MAYTAG 
with the long -life 
aluminum tub 












money ahead 
with a ag¢. 










VETERAN 
of 2000 


Tobacco 
Auctions 


Billie Branch says: “Like most 
other independent tobacco 
experts, | smoke Luckies!” 


Mr. Smoker: What about these experts 
who smoke Luckies 2 to 1? 

Mr. Lucky Strike: It’s a fact...and sworn 
records show it. 

Mr. Smoker: What sort of experts? 

Mr. L. S.: Independent experts. Not tied 
up with any cigarette maker. Auctioneers, 
buyers, warehousemen. 

Mr. Smoker: What do they do? 

Mr. L. S.: Take Billie Branch, for in- 
stance. He’s been “in tobacco’’ since boy- 
hood. He is an auctioneer. 

Mr. Smoker: He must &vow tobacco ! 
Mr. L. S.: He does. He’s seen the tobacco 
all the companies buy, Lucky Strike in- 
cluded—and he’s smoked Luckies for 
15 years. 

Mr. Smoker: That speaks well. 

Mr. L. S.: What’s more, only Luckies 
employ the ‘“Toasting’’ process. 

Mr. Smoker: What does that do? 

Mr. L. S.: It takes out certain harsh 
throat irritants found in a@// tobac- 

co. ‘“Toasting’’ makes Luckies a 

light smoke. 

Mr. Smoker: | believe I’1l try 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 T01 


Copyright 1923, The American Tobaeco Company 
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WITNESSED STATEMENT SERi;; 
Billie Branch Has Smoked 


Luckies for 15 Years 
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